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THE EMPEROR'S LIFE PILL FOR MEXICO. 


HE Life Pill that has effected such astonishing cures in 
Europe, and has restored France to youth and vitality, 





| 


| 
| 


has just achieved, on the other side of the Atlantic, a success | 


quite as marvellous. Everybody knows in what a ruinous 
condition the health of Mexico was till very lately. The 
last intelligence—according to the French papers—is most 
reassuring. After taking the pill in question, Mexico has 
visibly recovered, and is covering herself with glory by 
having boldly asked for more. Like other amateur doctors, 
the French Emperor seems to have invented a recipe that 
suits all climates and all constitutions. It used to be said of 
the Whigs, that they believed that there was no ill to which 
flesh was heir which could not be promptly remedied by the 
application of British institutions and_representative govern- 
ment. But Lord Russell’s panacea is nothing to the 
Emperor’s “ Life Pill.” Whatever the disease, whether it 
be a disease of the Old or the New World, of the Seine or 
of the Gulf of Mexico, the course is the same—a military 
blister overnight and the “ Life-Pitl”’ in the morning. The 
composition of the pill is simple enough, for Napoleon ITI., 
like Nature herself and Dr. Morrison, creates all his greatest 
effects by simples. The first thing to do is t2 burn a little 
of the best French gunpowder under, the patient’s nose. 
This has a soothing and quieting influence, and prepares the 
constitution for the treatment that is to follow. Then take 
a handful of French agents, a few prefects, a few paid 


journals, a few directors of the press, and some of the most 


vigorous repressive articles in the Code Napoleon, stir boldly 
with universal suffrage if it can be procured, but, if not, any 
other suffrage will serve as well. The whole will form a 
composing globule of the most thorough imperial institu- 
tions, which the invalid should swallow at once on the point 
of a bayonet. Mexico has swallowed hers with great satis- 
faction ; and professes herself now willing to swallow 
anything else that is compounded for her by the same 
Imperial hand, and presented to her in the same fashion. 
The change is.almost miraculous, and worthy of Dr. Parr. 
No political incurable need .ever despair. The Imperial 
Life Pill clears and invigorates all .systems, puts every con- 


stitution in a healthy and sound condition, and can be had 


gratuitously upon application to'the respectable chemist and 
druggist whose head-quarters ‘are at the Tuileries. 

The sight of the Latin race taking-its Imperial medicine 
with such wholesome advantage to itself, is one that cannot 
but be most instructive to all mankind, nor is it at all 
strange that the French should find an especial pleasure in 
seeing administered to others the bolus that they have had 
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delight at the arrival of the doctor. Nobody had sent for 
him, but in political matters the universe has just now got 
a doctor who does not wait till he is sent for, but who 
insists upon paying gratuitous visits on the first suspicion of 
ill health in the neighbourhood. Mexico, moreover, cannot 
but feel that she is being selected as a subject for experi- 
ment, less for her own sake than for the sake of science. 
There is nothing so aggravating as this sort of discovery. 
When France was treated ten years ago for her critical 
complaint, her physician was intensely interested in the 
process. His life, his reputation, his future, depended on 
his success; and the event was fraught with as much 
danger to himself as to France. It is different in the case of 
Mexico. The doctor is no longer trembling in his closet 
during the operation, with anxiety for the result of his 
audacious and ambitious nostrum. He is doctoring the 
Latin race upon this occasion in his dressing-gown. Whether 
the dose succeeds or fails, is rather a matter of curious spe- 
culation to him, than of absolute importance. The earliest 
bulletins, however, will be satisfactory to French pride. 
The Mexican nation have hailed their new Empire with the 
same responsive joy as that with which Nice and Savoy 
hailed the proposal for their own annexation. General Forey 
enters Puebla and Mexico in a rain of flowers and laurel- 
wreaths. The Mexican newspapers rejoice to be placed 
under the same régime of avertissements as that which reigns 
at Paris. Everybody has declared in favour of French 
intervention, as in fact on these occasions everybody always 
does. An Imperial crown has been at once offered to the 
Austrian Archduke, who from the first has been the French 
Emperor’s nominee ; and if he should refuse the gift, the 
Mexicans wish the French Emperor to hand it over to 
whomsoever he may choose. This is the most remarkable 
feat in horse-taming that has probably been performed for 
many centuries. Rarey’s system, as is well known, consisted 
of a judicious mixture of force and gentleness. The Imperial 
Rarey began with tying up the Mexican nation’s foreleg. 
The result is sudden and satisfactory. The intractable 
creature caresses Rarey’s hand, and the Mexican council of 
notables, now that the experiment is over, and the evil 
passions of their country have been eradicated, go about like 
the stars in Addison’s poem,— 


For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


The French Emperor’s turn for doctoring, amiable as it is, 
seems likely this time to bring him into collision with 
Mexico’s most powerful neighbour. It is clear that the 
attention of the Americans has been at last thoroughly 


in their own mouths but a few years since,” The unhappy | aroused by the amateur operation that is performing in their 
Mexicans perhaps at first experienced as much surprise as | immediate vicinity. So flagrant an interference with the 
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principles laid down in the famous Monroe declaration, 
would never have been tolerated at all but for the struggle 
between South and North. The capture of the capital of 
Mexico is an event of such novelty and importance that, by 
common consent, both South and North have fixed their 
eyes simultaneously on the bold invader. In ordinary times 
it would be the interest of both alike to protest against the 
French invasion of Mexican territory. The South, how- 
ever, now seem willing to sacrifice the Monroe doctrine for 
the shadowy unsubstantial advantage of French recognition. 
Their overtures are, perhaps, less important for the reason 
that they come at a moment when clouds seem to be gather- 


ing over the Southern cause. The sudden accession of power | 


: , . 
which the North, owing to their recent successes, have | et . 
Mexico without regard to the traditions of America, the 


obtained, gives, on the other hand, an ominous weight to 
the remonstrances which, by this time, their diplomatists 
have lodged with the French Emperor. Unless the states- 
men of Washington recede from all the traditional policy of 
the United States, or unless Napoleon IIT. recedes from his 
plan for converting the Mexican Republic into a Latin 
Empire, a collision between France and America seems 
inevitable. Disguise the object of the Mexican expedition 
as we may, it is what this journal has stated from the first, 
a bold and Utopian design to create a balance of power on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and to erect a barrier to the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. The project may be 
chimerical, but it is certainly serious ; and a fitting time has 
been selected for its execution. With the cunning of 
Achitophel, Napoleon IIT. has seen, in the civil war in the 
United States, an opportunity for his purpose, which never 
would have fallen to him if the Union had been undivided, 
or indeed if it had been peaceably dissolved. If North and 
South were peaceable and friendly rivals, far more if the 
United States were to resolve itself into a tripartite Con- 
federation,— whatever might be the variety of interests 
created with regard to Canada and Central America respec- 
tively by the separation,—all would alike unite in opposing 
an increase of European influence on the American conti- 
nent. The reason that the South are now willing to affirm 
Napoleon’s occupation is purely a military one. It is, there- 
fore, of a temporary and passing nature, and their dislike to 
French interference in Mexico would revive when the 
emergency was past. Whatever be the issue of the present 
civil war—and it is possible that issue may be the one of all 
others the least expected by English critics—the policy of 
the French Emperor with respect to Mexico and the 
Latin Sea is and must remain unpopular all through 
America. 


The seizure of the Mexican capital and the flight of Juarez 
is, then, a success which may cost Napoleon dear, if it 
encourages him to enter upon a systematic policy of Mexican 
renovation. The late victories of the North render his 
tenure of Mexico precarious. It may be questioned whether 





the North are not too strong for France in this matter. | 
Granting even that the South achieve their independence, | 
and that French frigates were to raise the blockade, the | 


South cannot give Mexico away, were they even desirous to 
do so. The policy would be too short-sighted to last beyond 
the duration of the war fever; but, at all events, the 
Southern Confederation, while the Mississippi is in the hands 
of the North, can at best be only powerful for defensive pur- 
poses. It will never be a formidable belligerent until, in 
course of time, it has created a navy and a maritime life for 
itself. From this point of view the importance of the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg cannot be overrated. The South, in gain- 
ing independence, will have to relinquish all hope of empire ; 
and a permanent French alliance would be productive of 
little beyond embarrassment to France. This is why the 
French Emperor’s Mexican schemeisdangerousand chimerical. 
Tt can only succeed if the wings of the North are thoroughly 
clipped. All the gallantry of the South will not effect this; and 
the moment is coming when Napoleon III. may find that, in 
relying on the quiescence of the North, he is leaning on a 
broken reed. * 


The interests of England are neither directly nor 
indirectly concerned. Arguing abstractedly, the prosperity 
of the transatlantic Anglo-Saxon race should be to England 
a political advantage, yet the history of the century has 
shown that it is only an advantage in theory. The Radical 
party in this country have doubtless suffered in prestige by 
the faults and follies of the American Republic, and they 
have not much to gain by its disruption. .But within the 
range of proximate calculation, we have nothing either to 








hope or fear from the Imperial transformations of Mexico. 
The French—if it amuses them—are welcome to embroil 
themselves there as they please. They will find interfering 
for the Latin race an expensive recreation. Touching 
America will be as pleasant and as fruitful as touching a 
hedgehog. The Emperor would not have ventured to do it 
were it not that he isa dreamer and imagines that the 
American struggle gives him a chance of realizing his 
dreams. It remains to be seen whether he has not been 
playing a game of hazardous speculation. The Archduke 
Maximilian might be willing conceivably to accept a pre- 
carious crown, for he is young, and the young do not dislike 
adventure. The Pope may even bless him, and the French 
eagles may protect him. But in settling the destinies of 


Pope, the Archduke, and the Emperor are settling without 
their host. 








THE NEGROES AND THE WAR. 


JE should examine with considerable respeet any 
genuine and spontaneous expression of the feelings 
with which the free negroes in the Northern States of 
America regard the war against the South. It is likely 
enough that the majority of the English people, who have, 
by a huge pecuniary sacrifice, and by a long-continued exer- 
tion of the diplomatic and naval powers of their Govern- 
ment, not only put an end to slavery within our own 
dominions, but effectually checked the African exportation 
of slaves, would sympathise with the efforts of any portion 
of the negro race to compass, by whatever means, the 
liberation of their brethren still in bondage. If, indeed, 
the free negroes of America were free citizens of the United 
States, possessing, as by the Declaration of Independence 
they should, full social and political equality with the white 
population,—if they were, indeed, a party to the conduct of 
the Federal Government in proclaiming the abolition of 
Southern slavery, as a consequence of this war for the Union, 
—we doubt not that much generous enthusiasm would 
in this country be felt on their behalf. Supposing that a 
spirit of negro nationality had aroused the black and brown 
men of New York and Philadelphia to help their kindred 
of Georgia and Alabama to assert the rights of manhood, 
we believe that they would have had the best wishes of not 
a few amongst us, who have been wont to take an ardent 
interest in every struggle for liberty, as of late in Italy and 
in Poland. In that case, the cause of negro emancipation 
would be viewed with some favour, upon its own merits ; 
though we could not approve of the act of President 
Lincoln, in violating the constitution of the United States 
by his deeree of last September ; nor could we justify, asa 
mere part of the Northern policy of subjugation, an attempt 
to provoke a servile insurrection in the South, 

Upon these points we should prefer to abide by the 
solemn judgment of one of the noblest and purest of Boston 
philanthropists, the late William Ellery Channing, who, 
more than thirty years ago, employed his persuasive elo- 
quence to denounce slavery, and to extol the Union. He 
warned the Abolitionists against ever pretending, except 
by their moral influence, used with that perfect candour and 
equity of which he showed the fairest example, to seek the 
overthrow of slavery, as a matter strictly belonging to the 
internal legislation of each State. He at the same time 
declared, in language not less applicable at the present 
day, that “to instigate the slaves to revolt is a crime for 
which no rebuke and no punishment could be too severe.” 
This would be, in his opinion, not only a gross violation of 
the American Constitution, but a grievous sin against the 
higher and eternal law of God. “Were our National 
Union dissolved,” he said, with almost a prophetic anticipa- 
pation of the conflict which has now broken out, “ we ought 
to reprobate, as strongly as we now do, the slightest mani- 
festation of a disposition to stir up a servile war. Still 
more,” he added, “ were the free and the slaveholding States to 
be not only separated, but engaged in the fiercest hostilities, 
the former would deserve the abhorrence of the world, and 
the indignation of Heaven, were they to resort to insurrec- 
tion and massacre as the means of victory.” We commend 
these sentences from Dr. Channing to the fanatical partizans 
of Mr. Lincoln, who applaud the proposal, abortive as it has 
hitherto been, for kindling in the bosom of the Southern 
Confederacy a war between the slaves and their masters, 
which would involve such outrages upon our common 
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humanity as the modern world has never yet seen. And 
let us remind them that the testimony of a philosophic 
English statesman may be added to that of a Christian 
moralist in America, forbidding this mad and desperate 
attempt. Edmund Burke, when protesting against 
the scheme of subduing the aristocratic pride of Virginia, 
by inciting the slaves to revolt, said that he could find in 
history but few instances of the success of such an appeal. 
“Slaves are often much attached to their masters, and a 
general wild cry of liberty is not always accepted. It is some- 
times as hard to persuade slaves to be free as it is to compel 
free men to be slaves.” And as he remarked of the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain in his own day, so it may be 
remarked on this occasion of the Federal despotism of 
America, that by adopting such means of conquest, “ they 
would have both those pleasing tasks on their hands at 
” 
once. 


With these high authorities recorded against the project of 
a slave insurrection, and with the lack of any tokens of its 
probable success, we trust that the ruling faction at Wash- 
ington do not intend to persist in such a wicked and useless 
expedient for carrying on their war “to the bitter end.” 
Yet it might, as we have observed, be an act of a very 
different complexion, if the free negroes of the North, 
as a community, feeling themselves as one with the slave 
negroes of the South, were to demand the total emancipation 
of their race. Natural affinity, which has prompted the 
several States of Italy to break their bonds of divided 
political allegiance, and to claim their common enfranchise- 
ment as a single nation, would be perhaps a sufficient 


| 








warrant for the whole of the dark-skinned people of | 


America, if they were disposed to make common cause 
against the slave-holding States, and to organize a negro 
revolution. 
any such movement among the dusky masses ! 


The most partial observer of American affairs can scarcely 
look upon the “ Poughkeepsie Convention,” with its absurd 
bombastic resolutions in favour of the war, as indicating the 
real sentiments of the negroes in the State of New York. 
It is very easy for the Zimes to ridicule the inflated style of 
that queer incoherent composition, signed by “the Rev. J. 
W. Pennington,” which emanates from an obscure meeting 
of coloured persons, engaged to keep up the Abolitionist 
connections of Mr. Lincoln’s Government. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to identify the unspoken feeling of the 
free black people at the North, who have no great cause to 
be thankful to their fellow-citizens for the treatment they 
have lately received, with the manifesto thus got up in their 
name by a few of the professional agents, preachers, and itin- 
erant lecturers, who, upon the anti-slavery platforms of New 
England, or sometimes of Old England, not umprofitably 
exhibit themselves. It would be much more to the purpose 
if the negroes, who are perhaps not inferior, as materials of 
soldiery, to the Irish and Germans of New York, showed 
any re°diness to enlist in the Federal ranks. It is true that 
they are not accepted as substitutes for white men drawn by 
the conscription ; nor are they permitted, even as volunteers, 
to serve in any of the ordinary regiments, but formed into one 
or two distinct corps, which are officered entirely by the 
whites. The animosity which is felt towards them, if there 
be no lurking suspicion of their zeal and fidelity, must 
account for this exclusion, which cannot, however, make the 
Federal service particularly inviting to men who are just now 


their race. 


That negro soldiers, when properly drilled and led, may 
indeed fight very well, has been proved at Charleston 
and Port Hudson ; but does it not occur to the War Office 
at Washington, that this is a game which both parties can 
play at? In the speech from which we have quoted, while 
arguing that it would be inexpedient to call the slaves to 
take arms against their masters, Burke also observed that if 
such a policy were adopted, it was likely that the slave- 
holders themselves, contending then against King George, 
as now against President Lincoln, for their political inde- 
pendence, would, in that desperate situation, follow the 
example of their invaders, and “arm servile hands in 
defence of freedom.” We see much reason to believe that 
the negroes of the Southern States may, in case of necessity, 
be enlisted by Jefferson Davis in the Confederate service, 
bringing the adult manhood of a slave population of four 
millions, under the accustomed command of their masters 
and owners, to reinforce the armies of the South. Even 


But is there yet the slightest visible sign of | 
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if the personal emancipation of all the slaves thus en- 
listed should, as in the case of the Russian serfs in the 
Crimean war, be an ultimate consequence of this 
policy, it is likely that the Southern statesmen will not 
hesitate to adopt it, before they will surrender the canse of 
Secession, and allow their country, after a struggle main- 
tained with heroic energy and courage, to sink into a con- 
quered province or territory, bereft of its old self-government, 
and held under the immediate dominion of the Federal Con- 
gress, in which the Southern States will never again be 
represented. We conceive that those high-spirited men, if 
driven to the last necessity, will rather cast their slave 
property to the winds, and still, amidst the wreck of their 
private fortunes, wage a gallant contest for their existence as 
a separate nation. If they should do this, let them promise 
themselves that they will obtain the applause of Europe, and 
perhaps the active assistance of some European Power. It 
is not slavery, but the principle of absolute sovereignty in 
the Federal Union, which is the real issue in this American 
War; and what will its English idolators be able to say for 
it when the pretext of relieving the negro from bondage 
shall be taken away? We invite the Daily News and the 
Spectator to consider this question betimes, in view of a not 
impossible turn of affairs. 








THE POLISH RECRUITING OFFICER. 


ERHAPS there is no occupation which requires more 
patience and tact than that of the recruiting sergeant. 

It is bad enough to hang about the dingy purlieus of West- 
minster, and to be perpetually hob-and-nob with some of the 
most reckless lads in these districts. But then the business 
is profitable, or at all events there is no risk. On the other 
hand, without some certain pay to the recruit, or gain to the 
recruiting officer, it is certainly difficult to understand how 
even the most needy adventurer should be found to under- 
take the duty of raising soldiers. However, a certain young 
gentleman, Mr. Alfred Styles, has taken a different view of 
this subject. Unless we are mistaken, he has already had 


| some experience in such matters from his connection with 


| the Garibaldi legion. 


He has now reappeared on the stage 
in the character of a Polish recruiting officer, but it is to be 
feared that his career in this direction is already closed by 
the ruthless hand of the police. Naturally enough, Mr. 
Styles professes the most profound ignorance that he has 
been doing anything illegal in attempting to raise an 
army of Englishmen on behalf of the Poles. It is certainly 
quite true that a set of Irish fanatics were allowed with 
impunity to join the Papal assassins under De Merode ; and 
it is equally true that Mr. Styles and his friends were allowed 
to enrol themselves under Garibaldi. But it is difficult to 
suppose that even Mr. Styles should have mistaken 
forbearance for acquiescence; and, indeed, the manner 
in which he conducted his business furnishes tolerably 
conclusive proof that he was well aware of the risk 
which he was running. He advertised, of course. But the 
advertisement certainly does not breathe that spirit of 


| patriotic ardour which would probably have been exhibited 


_ if Mr. Styles had thought he was exercising the undoubted 


rights of an Englishman. He does not call upon his fellow- 
countrymen to assemble under the banner of re-animated 


| Poland ; on the contrary, in the column of the 7tmes devoted 


riicu ; | to the wants of domestic servants he inserted this :—* An 
told that the war is being carried on for the special benefit of | 


engagement is open for several young men to proceed abroad. 
Applications, by letter only, enclosing references as to 
respectability and present employment, to be addressed to 
‘L. Z.,’ 36, Seething-lane, Great Tower-street, F.C.” Of 
course there are always plenty of young men out of employ 


| and willing to proceed abroad, and accordingly two persons— 
one a schoolmaster and another a brass-finisher—answered 


the advertisement. To their surprise, each of them received a 
circular inviting them to join the national army of Poland. 


| This circular, which was signed by Lieutenant A. Styles, 
| late Garibaldian army, and was dated from 10, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, Strand, W.C., explained that certain 


Englishmen had resolved to offer their services in aid of the 
Poles now gallantly fighting to rescue their country from 
the tyrannical and despotic rule of Russia—that the pro- 
posed regiment of volunteers was to consist of gentlemen, 
sons of tradesmen, clerks, and others of respectability ; and 
that many who had seen hard fighting in Italy under “ the 


' gallant General Garibaldi,” had already tendered their 


serv;es ; and Lieutenant Styles added, “as unity is strength, 
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the few who are required to make up the numbers will be 
immediately enrolled.” Of course, the officer to command 
was to be “an English general of great experience 1n the 
Crimea and Italy,” and the promotion was to be entirely 
from the ranks. To obviate all doubt as to the respect- 
ability of the corps, the circular proceeds to assure the 
schoolmaster and the brass-finisher that “the exclusive 
nature of the corps will admit of their joining without 
detriment to their social position ;” and, after a moderate 
request for a few postage-stamps to cover the outlay of any 
future correspondeuce, Mr. Styles urges the importance of 
an early answer. The circular concludes thus :— 


« An immediate decision is expected from the National Government, 
who will provide everything necessary for each volunteer, and further 
particulars can be obtained by applying personally at the above address 
any day between ten and eight o’clock. Permit me to suggest that 
on each interview you avoid discussion outside the office, or in or near 
the street, as a few may congregate and attract that attention which 
would excite the curiosity of the inhabitants of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In conclusion, let me impress upon you the necessity of 
not making this known to any but the personal friends who sympathise 
with the cause, in which I hope you will soon be engaged.” 


Tt is impossible to deny that Mr. Styles displays conside- 
rable ingenuity in this recruiting circular. In ordinary 
recruiting papers the prominent feature is, of course, the 
amount of pay: but when the motive “to proceed 
abroad” is hatred of oppression, not love of money, 
any allusion to such mercenary matters would have been 
totally out of place. 
and Harvey the brass-finisher, appeared at Mr. Styles’ office 
in Buckingham-street, Strand, they insisted upon particu- 
lars. They were men of business. They wanted to know 
how Mr. Styles got his authority to raise a Polish legion— 
why the Poles did not fight for themselves—what substan- 
tial people were connected with the movement— and, 
lastly, what would be the pay? To these searching 
questions Mr. Styles gave the readiest replies. “ Zhe Polish 
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But when Gregory the schoolmaster, | 





Canning’s time, to pass the Act of Parliament which is now 
in existence. That Act must be enforced. The attempt 
which has just been made by Mr. Styles is probably rather 
an attempt to raise a little money for himself than to raise 
recruits for the Polish cause. And the publicity which his. 
proceedings have obtained is much more important with the 
view of preventing ignorant and hotheaded lads from being 
deceived, than with the view of vindicating our national 
neutrality. 








THE NEW CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR OF THE 
NAVY. 


HE public will learn with much surprise and appre- 
hension that Mr. Oliver Lang has resigned his 
position as master ship-builder of Chatham Dockyard, and 
that the Admiralty have accepted his resignation, but 
requested him to continue the superintendence of the con- 
struction of the Achilles—the noblest of our ironsides— 
until she is launched. The question will naturally be 
asked, Why should Mr. Lang suddenly throw away the 
advantages of the position which he has so laboriously 


_ achieved with so much credit to himself and with such 
| great benefit to the State—high official rank, good pay, and 


the certainty of ample provision for his old age? when he 
may be said to have reached the topmost place in his profes- 
sion in reality, if not in official rating. Nor are Mr. Lang’s 
the only services the country is threatened with losing, for 
several of the master shipbuilders in other of her Majesty’s 


_ yards have intimated their intention of resigning also ; so 


General in London” had given him authority. The Poles | 


could not afford to fight like the English. The substantial 
men were legion, and the pay would be the same as the pay in 
the Polish army—which is of the same sort as if a Confederate 
were asked what was the pay in General Lee’s army, and he 
were to reply, the same as in the army of General Bragg. 

The schoolmaster, however, was not to be so easily 
satisfied. In fact, anticipating the failure of the Poles, he 
asked what was to become of the Englishmen then. This 
evidently was not such a contingency as Mr. Styles liked 
to contemplate, but he replied that if matters did come to 
the worst the British Consul would attend to them. On the 


_ we to have in exchange ? 


| that there is every probability of the country losing the 


services of the ablest of its naval architects, whose education 
and great practical experience are the results of costly expe- 
riments for which the nation has been heavily taxed. Upon 
their skill and practical knowledge we have been taught 
to rely, to supply and maintain our first line of defence. 
The services of such men we are to lose. And what are 
A protégé of his Grace the Duke 


_ of Somerset ; by name Mr. E. J. Reed. 


other hand, he immediately added: “and if we are success- | 
| induced to resign the representation of Kidderminster, 


ful there will be a great deal of prize money given away, 
besides the advantage of seeing the greater portion of Europe.” 
Unfortunately the eloquence and ingenuity of Mr. Styles 
proved vain. Neither the prospect of humbling Russia, nor 
receiving the pay of the Polish army, nor the advantage 
of seeing the greater portion of Europe, was sufficient to 
induce either the schoolmaster, or the brass-finisher, or even 
the corporal in one of the London Volunteer companies 
who happened to be present during these interviews, to 
enlist. On the contrary, they seem to have considered Mr. 
Styles as something of an impostor, and to have informed 
the Russian authorities of what he was doing. 
mation led to Mr. Styles’ arrest, and to the proceedings 
before the magistrate at Bow-street. 
The Act of Parliament under which the proceedings are 
taken, is the 59th Geo. IIL, cap. 69, and is commonly 
known as the Foreign Enlistment Act. This is the Act 
which has lately excited so much discussion in connection with 
the cases of the Alabama and the Alewandra. But the charge 
against Mr. Styles comes under a different clause in the Act. 
The Act forbids any person in this country from endeavouring 
to procure others to enlist, serve, or be employed as soldiers 
in the service and aid of foreign people. ‘The policy which 
dictated this law has been so often discussed of late, that 
any repetition of the discussion would be tedious. But the 
inconvenience of permitting any foreign belligerent or any 
party of insurgents to recruit their armies within the realm 
is sufficiently obvious. If the Poles may enlist soldiers 
in London or Liverpool, why should not the Russians be 
permitted to do the same? Once enlisted, the new recruits 
might assemble in considerable numbers, march through the 
streets, and, if the rival recruits happened to meet, might 
come into collision. In fact, it was this very inconvenience 
which compelled the British Government, during Mr. 


It is no secret, that the discontent which prevails among 
the master ship-builders of all the yards arises fromthe ap- 
pointment of Mr. E. J. Reed to be Chief Naval Constructor ; 
and when the facts are known, the public will most likely 
think that Mr. Lang and his colleagues have only exhibited 
a proper spirit in their courageous opposition to a system of 
jobbery in the administration of our naval affairs. It is but 
the other day that the solicitor to the Admiralty was 
awarded a retiring pension, long before he had earned it, in 
order to make a place for a country attorney who was thus 


which he had obtained by the merest chance, as a pis aller, 
and by a freak of the proprietor of the town ; so that 
Colonel Luke White, a Junior Lord of the Treasury, and 
the rejected of an Irish constituency, might obtain a seat in 
the House. What is the consequence? The country is 
saddled with two salaries for one officer, and the present 


_ solicitor is, as was naturally to be expected, ignorant of his 


This infor- | 


duties, and inapt for their performance. 

Next, Sir Richard W. Bromley retired on full pay, and, as 
though this were not enough to recompense him for his 
official services, the Accountant-General for the Navy was 


_in addition appointed Civil Commissioner to Greenwich 


| Hospital—an office next door to a sinecure. 





And, lastly, 
Mr. Isaac Watts is ousted from his situation with scant 
delicacy and considerateness, to make room for Mr. E. J. 
Reed, who leaps into the place of Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, over the heads of men who have grown grey in the 
service, and whose fitness for their positions has never been 
called in question. Of Mr. Reed we know nothing beyond 
what has been published through his friends and acquaint- 
ances connected with the cheap press. From this source we 
learn that he was educated at the Naval School, and by his 
good conduct attracted the notice and obtained the patronage 
of Dr. Wooley ; that he was apprenticed in Sheerness-yard, 
where he served some time in the drawing-office ; that he 
subsequently quitted the service rather than join the dock- 
yard brigade ; that he was next engaged as one of the 
editors of the Mechanics’ Magazine, in which capacity he 
read a paper at the Society of Arts “On the Navies of 
France and England,” and that he got up the Institute of 
Naval Architects—obtaining the appointment of Secretary 
—which led to his connection with the Admiralty. 

It is likely, therefore, that Mr. E. J. Reed has no more 
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practical knowledge of naval architecture than any draughts- 


. P . ° , ° 
man with a smattering of mathematics in an ordinary ship- | 
builder’s yard may have acquired. Up to the present time | 


he has not designed a ship that has been launched, nor has 
he had any experience, save since his appointment, in super- 
intending the construction of ships, nor has the nation the 
slightest guarantee in his antecedents that his services will 
be of any value whatsoever ; whereas Mr. Oliver Lang, who 
has to make way for Mr. Reed, is the most eminent ship- 
builder in England, and in all Europe and America, His 
ships are the swiftest, the easiest to handle, the roomiest for 


accurate are his calculations, that, after launching and 
fitting, his computed lines are found to be the real lines of 
immersion, so that his ships require no alterations, no cutting 
in two and lengthening, before they can be sent to sea. Nor 
is thisall. Mr. Lang has taken the lead in devising and 
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Sovereign is so intimately connected ; and the most heedless 
tourist, who “does” the Rhine or saunters through the 
galleries of Munich and Dresden, may well bestow a thought 
upon the political condition and the political aspirations of 
the people amongst whom he is sojourning. At such a 
moment it may perhaps be possible to interest the English 
reader in the subject of that reform of the Federal constitu- 
tion, for the consideration of which the Emperor of Austria 
has summoned his confederates to meet him at Frankfort 
on the 16th inst. We quite admit that the topic is not au 


| inviting one. Enthusiasts and pedants have overlaid the 
working guns, the most spacious for stowage, the stoutest and | 
the most stable of any men-of-war that ever floated. So | 


carrying out a system of constructing iron-plated timber- | 
framed ships like the Royal Oak, and iron ships like the | 
Achilles, which will undoubtedly serve as models for our 


men-of-war hereafter. The Roya! Oak is an admitted and 
great success, though only a converted ship, and completed 
under difficulties. The Achilles promises to be the fastest 
and the finest man-of-war afloat; and we know how Mr. 


Lang fulfils his promises. With him, as chief constructor | 


of our ships of war, we should have every confidence—a 
confidence based upon past successes—that the English fleet 
would be second to none, so far as regards the steaming and 
fighting qualities of the ships. 

Comparisons are always odious, and nothing can be more 
painful to a journalist than to be compelled, by a sense of 
public duty, to say aught that may be twisted to the detri- 
ment of a young man seeking to enter public life. But we 
are not, out of a considerateness for his prospects and feelings, 
to connive at the gratification of his ambition at the expense 
of the efficiency of the public service, and to the injury and 
insult of an old and well-tried public servant. There is not 
a man out of the Admiralty who would not infinitely prefer 
Mr. Lang to Mr. Reed as a naval architect. There is not a 
foreign government that would not hesitate to allow Mr. Reed 
to construct a gunboat for them ; while, on the other hand, 
they would place unlimited confidence in Mr. Lang to build 
a fleet. The one cannot show a single ship that he has 
built, while the other can point to dozens of the finest men- 
of-war that ever rode the ocean or fired a broadside, to testify 
to his skill and practical experience. 


There is another question. The public would like to 
know what price they are to pay for the inexperienced 
services of Mr. Reed. Is he to be paid a fixed salary, like 
his predecessors; or is he to take the regular naval architect’s 
commission upon the cost of the ships he may design, and 
superintend their construction, according to the system he 
is reputed to have invented? If the latter be the arrange- 
ment—which, from Lord Clarence Paget having refused to 
communicate to the House the particulars of Mr. Reed’s 
appointment, there is reason to fear is the case—the trans- 
action will prove avery costly one. Ifa ship cost £400,000, 
her architect may pocket £20,000 in the shape of com- 
mission ; and suppose he has half-a-dozen to build in the 
next three years, he will receive £120,000, besides, perhaps, 
subsistence-money ; which is more than £110,000 beyond 
what would have had to be paid to a regularly-appointed 
constructor, even if double the ordinary salary were given. 
We say nothing against Mr. Reed’s skill, or against his 
system, for the all-sufficient reason that nothing is known 
of them, and that they have never been tested. But what 
if his ships should turn out failures, like the “forty thieves,” 
or the “ jackass” frigates, or the first iron men-of-war we built? 
And suppose Mr, Lang should take service with a foreign 
Power—with Russia for instance,—as other ill-used public 
servants have done before him, shall we not then feel that 
we have lost the substance and reality of a naval architect 
to grasp at the shadow of one ? 











AUSTRIA AND THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 


HE departure of Her Majesty to Germany, together 
with the arrival of the travelling season, naturally 
directs our attention to a country with which we have many 
relations both of interest and of pleasure. We can scarcely 
be indifferent to the wellbeing of a nation with which our 


- country. 
_ numerically stronger than any other upon the Continent, 


great question of German unity with dreary purposeless 
talk. Diplomatists and statesmen have used it for selfish 
ends and to serve the purpose of temporary intrigues. In 
periods of revolutionary excitement democratic agitators 
have made it a cover for schemes of the most impracticable 
and mischievous character. But still the question itself 
remains one of the highest interest and importance; and 
what is more, it is one not likely to be set at rest 
until it receives some kind of solution. All intelligent 
Germans must feel deeply the present position of their 
Although it is inhabited by a single race 


and certainly inferior to none in intelligence, it has been 
reduced to political impotence by its division amongst a 
number of petty sovereigns. ‘The common sympathies, 
feelings, and opinions of the people have no national organ. 
They are unable to speak with the authority and influence 
which is their due in the councils of Europe. And while 
their numbers and their military qualities ought to render 
them perfectly secure from foreign aggression, they are con- 
stantly in dread of the practically superior power of France 
and Russia. It is not only impossible that Germans should 
be content with this state of things ; but so far as English 
interests are concerned it is extremely desirable that they 
should form something like the compact federal State at 
which they aim. Such a State could never be aggressive, 
because its members would never collectively support 
schemes of conquest which must redound to the exclusive 
profit of some of their number. Strong only for purposes 
of defence, it would afford a guarantee against the exclusive 
preponderance on the Continent of one great military power 
which it has always been the main object of our policy to 
prevent. 


The present Bund is not only a delusion, but it was meant 
to be so. Its history is that of the measures by which the 
German Sovereigns defrauded the German people of the 
legitimate fruits of their patriotic efforts and their generous 
sacrifices in the war with France. After that great struggle, 
the nation which had both felt its weakness in division 
and its strength when united, demanded a constitution, 
which should secure it against dangers similar to those 
which it had just escaped. At first the monarchs appeared 
willing to concede to the popular demand, but as soon as 
they recovered from the terror into which they had been 
thrown, they became far more anxious to preserve their own 
independence and irresponsibility, and to protect their own 
dignity, than. to found a united Germany. The plans by 
which Stein proposed to lay the foundations of such a 
structure, on the only possible basis of free institutions in 
the several States, and to create a Federal Executive with 
power to enforce the decrees of the Diet, were frittered 
away until little worth having was left. But even that little 
was found too much. In the years of reaction against popular 
principles, which followed the close of the war, it became 
intolerable to Metternich and statesmen of his school that the 
Federal Act should contain a clause providing that in all the 
Confederate States there should be a constitution based on a 
representation of the estates. To the sovereigns of the minor 
States, it was equally distasteful that they should be liable to 
dictation from even two-thirds of the Plenwm. Accordingly, 
in 1819, Austria and Prussia convoked, at Carlsbad, a Congress 
of the representatives of ten States; who took upon them- 
selves to remodel the Federation. By these resolutions, 
which were afterwards adopted by the Diet in an utterly 
unconstitutional manner, and were embodied in the final Act 
of 1820, the obnoxious article relating to representative 
institutions was removed from the Federal compact ; it was 
laid down, that in all matters of public interest, of which 
the Diet took cognizance, it should direct its efforts to obtain 
the unanimous assent of the different members of the Fede- 
ration ; and other provisions were inserted in relation to the 
discipline of schools and universities, the censorship of the 
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press, the assistance to be given to States in which rebellions 
had broken out, and the establishment of a central commis- 
sion of political inquiry at Frankfort. The Confederation 


r 
was thus rendered powerless for all purposes but one. ‘The 


Diet became a mere assembly of plenipotentiaries, which | 


might debate much, but could never do anything, since in 
theory each State had a veto on its resolutions, and in 
practice the rivalry of Austria and Prussia always brought 
it to a dead-lock. In one object, however, all the sovereigns 
were agreed, and in the pursuit of that the Diet displayed 
from time to time considerable activity. Unfortunately this 
happened to be the suppression of liberty, and the repression 
of freedom of thought and speech, from one end of the 
Fatherland to the other. From 1820 to 1848 the Bund 
was practically a mere league of the sovereigns against the 
people. Since it was restored to life, after the revolutionary 
interregnum of 1848-9, it is difficult to say that it has 
served any practical purpose whatever. 


It is said that the Emperor of Austria will propose to 
his royal and archducal brethren the creation of a real 
German Parliament. We are told that his project embraces 
two Houses; the Upper, “ partly” composed of persons 
nominated by the different German potentates ; the Lower 
to be formed of deputies elected by the representatives of 
the people in the various German States. This assembly 
is intended, we presume, to be a deliberative body, and not 
a mere congress of plenipotentiaries, simply obeying the 
instructions of those by whom they are delegated. The 
scheme is to be completed by the constitution of a strong 
Federal Executive. There can be no doubt as to the 
consummate tact which the Emperor of Austria has 
shown in thus placing himself at the head of the national 
movement. Hitherto, the hopes of the German Liberals 
have been fixed on Prussia, and the great South German 
Empire has always been regarded by them as an impedi- 
ment in their way. The fidelity with which Francis 
Joseph has adhered to the Constitution which he has given 
his own subjects has put him in a position to make a 
bold and it may be a successful bid for the leadership of 
the German people. Whether the Frankfort conferences 
do or do not result in the adoption of a Federal Consti- 
tution, they must increase the influence of Austria and 
diminish that of Prussia. If, as is understood, King 
William [. declines to attend them, he will render 
still more complete the isolation which he has brought 
upon himself, by his quarrel with his Parliament and by 
his subservience to Russia in regard to Poland. As a 
mere stroke of policy on the part of Austria, nothing 
can be happier or more likely to turn out fortunately. 
But we do not feel equally sanguine as to the immediate 
adoption of such a Federal Constitution as will satisfy 
the German people and prove an effective govern- 
ing body. The minor sovereigns may be willing to 
meet the Emperor at Frankfort. They are growing, at 
least, wise enough not to oppose themselves directly to a 
movement which they have by this time learnt is inspired 
by no mere evanescent fancy. They are probably not 
indisposed to mortify Prussia, which they have long suspected 
of designs against their independence. A Federal Constitu- 
tion may be very distasteful, but, at any rate, it is not so 
bad as absorption by a “German Piedmont.” No better 
mode of averting the latter fate could be suggested than 
that of setting up some institution which might serve as a 
sop to the popular appetite, and not encroach too much 
on royal rights. We can readily believe, therefore, that 
their Majesties and Archducal Highnesses will be found 
quite ready to play with the idea of German unity ; but we 
have no faith in their inclination to make the sacrifices which 
are necessary to render it a reality. So long as the matter 
is in their hands, it will inevitably be dealt with from a 
point of view suggested by personal dignity and sectional 
jealousy. Although their people may gain by becoming the 
citizens of a great empire, with a real central power, it is 
certain that the Kings of Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and 


| States. The Emperor of Austria virtually acknowledges 


| 


as much by the Constitution which he proposes for the Lower 
House of the Diet. But it is not sufficient, in order to 


_ give this Lower House that power without which the machine 
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will never work, that there should be something called a 
Parliament in each German kingdom or principality. The 
deputies which such bodies send to the Diet will never be 
able to overrule the Royal Upper House or to control 
the Federal Executive, unless their constituents have 
already obtained substantial supremacy in their own 
States. The sovereigns must be trained to submission at 
Frankfort by some previous practice at home. Until this 
has been done, no Federal institutions can be effectively 
worked ; and it is scarcely probable that at present the pos- 
sessors of power will assent to the establishment of a Consti- 
tution for the whole empire which would stimulate their 
subjects to assume a more independent attitude in each of 
its constituent parts. 

Even if all who join in the Conference at Frank- 
fort were sincerely desirous to gather Germany into one 
State, the task would not be free from serious difficulties, 
Hitherto Austria has always refused to join a real Con- 
federation except with all her provinces. Her statesmen 
have contended with great force that if they were to do so 
they would widen the separation which already exists 
between her German and non-German provinces. On the 
other hand, the Germans are equally indisposed to give 
Hungarians and Sclavonians a voice in their affairs. Again, 
it seems at present impossible for Austria to enter a general 
Germans customs union ; since she is dependent for a great 
part of her revenue upon duties and monopolies which 
do not exist in the neighbouring States. These are 
amongst the obstacles—and others are by no means wanting 
—which stand in the way of realising the idea of German 
unity. They will certainly be taken full advantage of by 
its open enemies or treacherous friends. Upon the whole, 
we confess that the time does not yet seem ripe for the 
settlement of this great question. There would be a better 
chance if impending or actual war once more compelled the 
sovereigns to throw themselves upon the people, and to pur- 
chase their support by the frank concession of liberal institu- 
tions. But at the same time a great step will have been 
gained by the Frankfort Congress. However futile may be 
the immediate issue of its deliberations, the fact of their 
taking place is an invaluable admission that a reform of the 
Bund is absolutely necessary. 








M. BLONDIN IN PRINT. 


Ir any one of the cocks that survived the Sunday cock-fight— 
for which the Marquis of Hastings was lately fined—had been of a 
literary turn, he would have by this time addressed himself to the 
Times to protest against the monstrous notion that cock-fighting was 
a demoralizing pursuit. The cock’s letter would have contained all 
the admirable arguments recently put forward in favour of sensation 
rope-walking by M. Blondin and his brother acrobat of fifty years’ 
standing. A cock who had been—with his father before him—in 
the habit of fighting every Sunday for many years, under the 
highest patronage, without any accident happening, would have 


| laughed to scorn the idea of such performances being dangerous. 





Hanover, to say nothing of minor potentates, must suffer | 


some loss of consideration when they cease to have any 
foreign policy of their own. It can hardly be expected that 
they will enter heartily into a scheme which is likely to 
have such a result, except under a pressure which there 
seems at present no means of applying to them. The truth 
is, that there is only one possible basis for a real union of 
Germany. Instead of preceding, it must follow, the 
establishment of constitutional government in the several 





The lamented birds, whose premature death has gone home to the 
public heart, could never have suffered, if it had not been that they 
were led away by their inexperience and folly to attempt what 
they should have left to other performers. The case, we should 
have learnt, is quite different with skilful gamesters. Their spurs 


| are invariably made by a well-known London house, and tested 


by steam machinery before they are used. As for the danger that 
in spite of skill always attends such feats, which of us is exempt 
from danger in his daily life? Game-cocks must live, and in order 
to live they must expose themselves to the risk incident to their 
profession. Cock-fighting is by no means more fraught with peril 
to the principal actors than mining to the miner, or the sea to the 
sailor in the foretop. Cocks, like men, can die but once, and 
if they die in the attempt to earn an honest livelihood, they die 
fulfilling a sacred and domestic duty. When it came to examining 
the question whether such spectacles were not demoralizing, the 
indignation of the virtuous cock would have known no bounds. Is 
hunting demoralizing? Does pheasant shooting degrade the 
sportsman? Has not Izaak Walton shown that fishing is com- 
patible with the highest and loftiest aspirations of which the 
human heart is capable? The silly nonsense written and talked 
about the Marquis of Hastings and his amusements is one more 
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symptom of the growing disposition on the part of the poor to 
interfere with the recreations of the aristocracy. Let the 
tradesman who has no favourite pursuit in which he indulges, 
throw the first stone at his lordship. Away with this Pharisaical 
nonsense, and let us hear no more of these republican attempts to 
curtail the liberty of the peerage, and to deprive hard-working 
game-birds of the honest pleasure of being kept up and fattened. 
“‘T am now,” the cock would perhaps have continued, “in my sixth 
or seventh year, and have now performed for nearly the whole of 
that period without a single accident, my first performance being 
on a Sunday, in a barn in Warwickshire, in 1857. I may say in 
passing (and I say it in proof of the respectability of such perform- 
ances), that I have performed not only before the Marquis of 
Hastings, but before one duke, three earls, the lords-lieutenant of 
two counties, one master of the hounds, and several distinguished 
members of the Rag and Famish!” Such would probably have 
been the tenor of the literary game-cock’s letter; and all we can 
say is, that it would have been quite as sensible, as logical, and as 
convincing, as the letters either of M. Blondin or of Mr. T. Geelini 
Gyngell, “son of the Gyngell, the contemporary and friend of 
Richardson and Saunders.” 


It is natural that M. Blondin should regard the unfortunate fate 
of the female acrobat at Aston-park as a warning sent by Provi- 
dence to deter M. Blondin’s would-be rivals, and to establish 
beyond a question the unrivalled agility of M. Blondin himself. 
Let them take warning by the fatal end of Icarus, who tried to 
imitate the eagle, and who very naturally fell into the sea. So will 
perish all those who take up rope-walking in a desultory way, and 
who have not their ropes manufactured by Messrs. Frost and 
Brothers, London. They bring rope-walking into disrepute ; they 
induce proprietors of public places of amusement to engage them 
upon low and vulgar terms, and, as might be expected, they 
invariably come to grief. It does not seem to have occurred, 
however, to the illogical acrobat that his reasoning goes to defend 
every gladiatorial exhibition that the world has ever seen, 
degrading as such exhibitions now are admitted to be. He seems 
to think because rope-walking a hundred feet above terra firma is 
said to be demoralizing, that the imputation is that it is 
demoralizing to M. Blondin. On this point he may reassure 
himself. The objection to the sports of the ancient amphi- 
theatre never was that their tendency was to injure the high 
moral tone of the Thracian or the Gaul who risked his life to 
please the gallery. It was not necessarily a degradation to the 
gladiator to perform, for in the first place he could not always 
help himself, and in the second place it was perhaps his only way 
of earning his liberty or his living. The objection is and was that 
it was a spectacle demoralizing to the audience. As for the morals 
of individual gymnasts, or the general question of the morality of 
risking one’s life upon a tight rope, as compared with that of any 
other exercise, such questions must be left to take care of them- 
selves. So far from abusing M. Blondin or his rivals, we are 
inclined to think that a life passed in the gymnastics of mid-air 
must of necessity be upon the whole a virtuous and temperate 
one. Virtue in such cases is probably its own reward ; and where 
so much depends on coolness of eye and nerve, it may be conceded 
that sobriety and self-control become a necessity. The propriety of 
placing one’s neck in peril for a pecuniary consideration may fairly 
be left to the discretion of the person most interested. He knows 
the chances, he has experience of his own nerve and steadiness of 
foot, and he doubtless fixes the price of his display at a sum which 
accurately represents the value he puts on his own security. M. 
Blondin doubtless gets what he considers himself worth. Unfortu- 
nately, in all sensation spectacles, the performers cannot perform 
without an audience, and it is the morals of the audience that are 
to be chiefly considered. The shillings that are paid at the door 
are paid by these people for the enjoyment of an unnatural and 
cowardly excitement. The attraction in all cases is the sight of a 
man or a woman in imminent danger, to all appearances, of being 
dashed to pieces. It is not that the crowd wish to see M. Blondin 
fall from his perch upon the rope—such a sentiment would be 
inhuman. But they certainly desire to see him run the risk of 
falling ; otherwise, a performance on a rope a yard high would be 
as popular and as exciting as that on a rope stretched across the 
fountains of the Sydenham Crystal Palace. A sight where the 
amusement is not so much the skill of the actor, as the chance to 
which he exposes himself of being dashed to atoms, must be demo- 
ralizing. Of all that go to see, how many come away placing even 
a less estimate on human life than they did before they went, and 
regarding the value of a man’s blood as equivalent to so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence! Her Majesty’s letter correctly 
seized upon this symptom of brutality. The Female Blondin fell 





and lost her life, but the occurrence did not prevent the audience 
from proceeding with the sports and the programme of the 
evening. 

The remedy for the evil is not to be found in Act of Par- 
liament, but in public opinion. If a person chooses to earn his 
livelihood by standing on his head at the end of a long pole, it is 
difficult for the police to interfere, unless he commits the serious 
offence of blocking up the thoroughfare. Government and the 
House of Commons cannot keep their eye upon private indivi- 
duals and be ready to pounce down on them wherever they begin 
to do anything unnecessarily dangerous. A Briton has the privi- 
lege of being allowed to imperil his neck and limbs if he imperils 
the life and limbs of no one else, and Blondin and Mrs. Blondin 
may wheel themselves and one another in their wheelbarrow as 
often as they wish, and at as great a height in the air as they 
believe conducive to their pecuniary interests, provided they wheel 
none of the infant Blondins along with them. They have the 
power of playing all wild tricks with their own lives if they choose 
to exercise it ; and, in this land of freedom, if a man may not 
wallop his own nigger, he may at least—so to speak—wallop him- 
self. It may, indeed, be a question whether in places licensed for 
public entertainment some supervision might not be exercised by 
the Authorities over the ropewalking which is made one of the 
spectacles of the night. All parties, however, will probably agree 
in thinking that it is better in such matters to appeal to public 
opinion and not to arbitrary law. In cases of cruelty the law 
steps forward to shield the victim ; but if the victim be willing, the 
matter assumes a different legal complexion, though to the eyes of 
the moralist the brutality of witnessing the breakneck adventures 
of Blondin is not much less than the brutality of assisting at the 
death-struggles of a game-cock. Her Majesty has taken the right 
line—that of arousing general attention to the monstrosity of 
such amusements. The press seems to be on the side of humanity, 
and even M. Blondin proposes to bow to the more generous wishes 
of the humane. 

The poor game-cock, indeed, with all his professions, can have 
no abstract wish to go on tempting death longer than is necessary 
for his own livelihood. After all, M. Blondin’s sensation “ after- 
noons” are a species of bull-baiting, in which the only novelty is 
that the bull is paid for allowing himself to be baited. He cannot 
enjoy it, even if by particular desire he consents to bait himself, 
While the audience accordingly are excused from the charge of 
wanton tyranny, they are by no means excused from the charge of 
the refined cruelty which does not cease to be cruel simply because 
there is no interference with the acrobat’s free will. Even the 
retiarius in the amphitheatre fought for pay. At best, the rope- 
walker is a servant of the public. It does not lessen the iniquity 
of employing him to gamble with his life for our private 
amusement, that he receives good wages, and may at a moment's 
notice desist from his occupation. The Female Blondin who has 
perished, has perished in the attempt to please and propitiate the 
brutal audience that took so little notice of her death. If sensa- 
tion ropewalking continues, every tea-garden or circus where 
Blondins, either male or female, perform, might, perhaps, be 
dedicated to the public, with the appropriate and classical motto of 
“ Morituri te salutant.” Every time the circus-manager announces 
a Blondin or a Leotard, among the tickets that he issues at the 
doors one ticket is reserved for Death, the nameless and terrible 
visitor, who is not the less invited to attend because all hope he 
may not come. 








PLOUGHS AND PATENTS. 


Mr. Sreevens, of Godolphin-road, Hammersmith, has invented a 
plough, intended to be drawn by any form of steam-engine; which 
he exhibited at the International Exhibition, and for which he 
obtained a medal at the late show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society at Worcester. Mr. John Fowler, of Cornhill, London, has 
invented a system of drawing ploughs by a steam-engine, and had 
also, before Mr. Steevens entered the field, patented a plough to 
be drawn by his engine. This plough, he says, is the same which 
Mr. Steevens is now selling. Mr. Steevens says it is not, and 
points to the medal as proof that, in the opinion of competer.: 
judges, his plough is novel and valuable. Thereupon Mr. Fowler 
writes to the purchasers of Mr. Steevens’s plough a letter 
which the following is a specimen, as communicated by M 
Steevens to Bell’s Weekly Messenger :-— | 


*¢ 28, Cornhill, London, E.C., Aug. 1, 1863. 
“TO THE MANAGER OF HER MAJESTY’S FARMS, OSBORNE. 


‘“‘ Sir,—I see from the papers, and I hear from General Hood, that 
you have bought Steevens’s plough, as shown at Worcester. I beg 
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to ask, if such be the case ; and if so, whether you intend to defend 
an action for infringement of patent?—an infringement of which, 


General Hood informs me, he has already warned you. 
“In case you are going to defend it, it would save trouble if you 
could, at the same time, give me the name of a solicitor who will 


enter an appearance for you. Yours truly, 
“ Joun Fow.er.” 


Mr. Steevens, in publishing this communication, states that he 
has offered to Mr. Fowler “ to refer the question to any respectable 
and competent engineers to be agreed upon between us ; he refuses 
to do so. I am ready to defend any proceedings he may be 
advised to adopt to try the question in a fair and proper manner ; 
he refuses to bring the question under discussion or to a trial with 
me in the ordinary way. But having ascertained the names and 
addresses of my customers, he instantly sends them a letter, 
intimating his intention to take proceedings against them.” 

We do not profess to be Georgic, or Bucolic, and we shall not 
offer any opinion of our own on the merits of the rival ploughs. 
But steam cultivation is the great fact—or rather, perhaps, as yet 
the pressing question of modern agriculture—and agriculture 
concerns everybody. So, as members of the general public, we 
all have an interest in the removal of obstructions from the way 
of the progress of this as yet incomplete and imperfect but most 
important art. And it is impossible not to enter a protest against 
the abuse of the law by which Mr. Fowler seeks to stifle the 
adoption of what may be a valuable improvement. It is quite true 
that he has the letter of the law on his side. A patentee is 
entitled to sue for damages, not merely the manufacturer, but every 


that the law gives him this right only on the assumption that an 
infringement is really being perpetrated, and that it expects he 
will have that point ascertained in the shortest possible manner 
and by the most straightforward course. And it is quite clear 
that to refuse to bring an action against the manufacturer and 


those purchasers who on the faith of a medal from the highest 


provement in every branch of art must be stopped if no one is to 
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unskilled purchaser. Every application for a “provisional pro- 


tection,” —which is the first stage towards a patent,—is submitted, 
with a fee of two guineas, to either the Attorney or the Solicitor- 
General. The total income from this source, divided between 
these two law officers, is £9,500 per annum, and here is the official 
account of the work done for this great sum :— 

“The duty of the law officer is to read the provisional specification, 
with the title of the invention, and to ascertain whether the invention 
claimed is properly described therein; also to ascertain that a single 
invention only is claimed, and whether the matter is legally a proper 
subject for a patent. Should the law officer find either provisional 
specification or title insufficient or defective, he directs the applicant 
to attend him and toamend. The provisional specifications are for 
the most part of considerable length ; each requires a careful perusal 
and consideration, each indicates a new invention, and each may be 
considered a case laid before counsel for his opinion.” 


Mr. Steevens, to return to our original illustration, has, we 
presume, patented his plough, and therefore has obtained the 
“opinion” of the law officers of the Crown that “the matter is 
legally a proper subject for a patent,” which, of course, includes 
that it is not the subject of a prior patent, since that would render 
it illegal. Now we are perfectly willing to grant that Sir 
W. Atherton and Sir R. Palmer are no authority whatever upon 
steam ploughs, and we grant also that in all probability they made 
no examination as to whether Mr. Steevens’s plough was or was 
not an infringement of Mr. Fowler’s prior patent. That proves 
that Mr. Steevens has got a very useless “opinion” for his two 
guinea fee, and that the public get very little advantage from the 


| £9,500 a year paid to the law officers out of the inventors’ pockets, 


loyer of an infringement of his patent. But it is also true | : ; “ 
ee ee — P * | and therefore in some shape ultimately paid by the public. But it 


does not prove that such a sum would not very amply pay a com- 
petent court of scientific persons, whose “ opinions” would, though 
not conclusive, at least be most valuable—valuable to the inventor, 


| in warning him of his want of novelty or unsoundness in principle 


be allowed to buy a new machine till after he has gone to the | 


Patent Office, and there rummaged over, for a space of fourteen 
> oO > pa 


years, the patents which accumulate at the rate of over 3,000 per | 


annum. This is not the intention of the law, or if the law at 
present gives the power thus to abuse it, Mr. John Fowler has 
proved to us the necessity for its being altered. 

For such an alteration it should not be very difficult to find a 
guiding principle. An honest patentee must, of course, be pro- 
tected against dishonest imitators, as well as the public from the 
annoyance of litigious patentees. But in both cases it is clear that 
the first point is to require that the patentee shall establish in a 
court of justice his right. A patent is only granted on the suppo- 
sition that it is for a new invention, and it is strictly limited to 
the process or article described. Nobody can tell whether it is 
valid, or what it covers, until the question is settled by a trial, 
in which all parties interested are heard. But such a trial should 
certainly, first of all, be betwixt the real parties having.an interest 
in the matter, both because otherwise there would be an intolerable 
hardship on an innocent person, and because there would be no 
security that the trial should be fairly and fully conducted. So, 
till such a trial is had, a purchaser ought to be free from annoyance 
on giving up the name of the manufacturer or vendor of the 
article. Of course, if the patentee then proceeds against such 
author of his injury and obtains a verdict against him, the pur- 
chasers must consent to be bound by the law so established, and 
must cease to use the article proved to be pirated. But, at least, 
they ought to be relieved from the cost of defending it, and ought 
to be held strictly in bond fide until the patentee has proved his 
right in a court of law, so as to give public warning of his claims 
and assurance of their being within the limits of legal privilege. 





Such a rule would stop Mr. Fowler’s interference with the manager | 
of her Majesty’s farms at Osborne, and compel him to establish his | 
om _ at all by the use of his own legs. The outlying suburbs stretch for 
Perhaps, as evil is, under our Constitution, generally the neces- | 


case against his real opponent, Mr. Steevens. 


sary precursor of good, this high-handed and arbitrary assertion of 
patent rights may so far move the agricultural interest as to incline 
the House of Commons to entertain before long the whole question 


amendment. It is a question too large indeed for summary dis- 
cussion, and we shall perhaps revert to it in a different aspect on a 
future occasion. But in the meantime we may suggest, by the help 
of a very recent Parliamentary return, that there is a preliminary 
stage to the obtaining of a patent which ought to be, and which 
might easily be made, a complete protection to the bond fide but 


, : ad | —valuable to the public, in giving a primd facte guarantee tha 

seller of the article objected to, while writing lawyers’ letters to |. “ -. P Hosichy sige facte g vale be 
| invention is useful or the reverse. If such a court were established, 

| it would go far to solve the most difficult of the questions in 


authority dare to employ it, is not a straightforward course. Im- | ye ; ; 
| patent law, and its decision would certainly be an immense 


improvement on the preliminary “ opinion” of the eminent lawyers 
who are paid so highly for an “opinion” which nobody regards, 
and which is worthless to everybody. 








STREET ASPECTS OF LONDON. 


Prruars the highest forms of utility are also, in art as well as in 
nature, the purest exemplars of beauty. Yet we have often to 
pass through a transition state, which is rather offensive in its 
bare, mechanical hardness. The present time is full of instances 
of this. The old, shapely man-of-war, with its solid bulk spiring 
off into the airy architecture of the masts, and winged with the 
visible speed and lightness of the sails, has given place to those dull 
structures of iron, with heavy funnels, and grim cupolas, and shot- 
proof towers (if indeed they be shot-proof), which the development of 
modern art has rendered necessary. The growth of large towns 
involves the destruction of much that is beautiful, and a great deteri- 
oration from the cheerful picturesqueness of former times. The 
London of Queen Elizabeth’s days was, no doubt, a much less con- 
venient place of abode than the London of Queen Victoria’s, and it 
was a city in the worst sanitary conditions ; but it was much more 
attractive to look at. There were no such thoroughfares of unrelieved 
monotony and dusky dulness as Harley and Gower-streets. The 
prevailing style of architecture then had at least the advantage of 
recommending itself to the eye, and forming groups of exquisite 
fitness and grace. We see little bits of it lingering here and there 
to this day, and cannot but acknowledge that, in this respect, it is 
preferable not only to the plain, naked, brick-and-mortar of the 
eighteenth century, but to the tawdry stucco of the nineteenth. 
Again, in the reign of Elizabeth, and until a much later period, a 
Londoner had not to walk far before he got into a sylvan territory. 
Now the town-dweller can hardly arrive at anything like country 


miles along the great highways, spoiling rurality without displaying 
the bustle and animation of town. It is impossible to conceive 


| anything more uninteresting, raw, and dispiriting than the colonies 


bel | of “ elegant villa residences” which are gathering about the chief 
of Patent Law—a branch of our jurisprudence sorely in need of 


lines of rail. A great city, indeed, with its fulness of human life, 
its agglomeration of social interests, and its various forms of indus- 
trial activity, is an abundant store of curious entertainment. But 
these “ villa residences,” showy and shabby, with their attendant 
little thoroughfares of little shops, are in no respect inviting to the 
passer-by, or to the peripatetic student of human ways. They 


_ have their uses, for they enable men of business in the city to pass 
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their evenings and their Sundays, and to sleep at night, in a better air 
than can be obtained in town. But they deprive us of access to the 
green fields and the pleasant woodlands which we are loth to spare. 
Railways, too, and the electric telegraph, are doing very much to 
disfigure our cities and towns. A spider’s web of telegraphic 
cables stretches across the principal streets, marring, where there 
is any, the architectural beauty of the houses. London will soon 
be cut up by metropolitan railways, contributing immensely to 
our convenience, but making sad havoc with some of the most 
agreeable and interesting of town views. The ancient borough of 
Southwark will hardly know itself. Hungerford Market, where 
Londoners have bought and sold provisions since the time of 
Charles II., has vanished already, to make way for a railroad 
station ; Ludgate-hill is threatened with an ugly iron viaduct ; 
some of our finest squares are likely to share a similar fate ; and 
even Hyde Park is not sure to escape. Of course, the town railways 
are a necessity of modern life. As London extends itself more 
and more over a vast extent of land, it becomes indispensable to 
link the several parts together by the bands of iron and steam. 
Yet one cannot help sometimes fondly regretting the incidental 
effects of these improvements. There is a project, for instance, for 
bringing a line of rail from Paddington to Knightsbridge and 
Kensington, with two stations in Hyde Park,—one a little to the 
north-west of the Serpentine Bridge, and the other abutting on 
the Knightsbridge-road, a few hundred yards westward of Apsley 
House. We may allow that some such communication is needed 
for the populous western districts, but we should be sorry to see 
it injure the park. The Kensington terminus, moreover, seems 
likely to make sad havoc in that picturesque old suburb, where the 
great red-brick palace of William and Mary reposes with a kind 
of Dutch somnolency in the midst of its leafy woodland ; where 
the solid, warm-tinted, high-roofed houses of the Revolutionary 
epoch yet linger in the High-street ; where the quaint, brick-built 
church, with its formal row of pollard trees in front, still stands in 
the mid-stream of omnibuses and cabs ; where Holland House, in 
which Addison lived and died, rises venerably from among its 
trees, though, at the Notting-hill end, the park is being invaded 
by a road of new houses; where the mansion built by Princess 
Ann and Prince George of Denmark remains side by side with the 
ruins of the still older Campden House, recently destroyed by fire, 
after an existence of two centuries and a half ; where the dwelling 
once tenanted by Sir Isaac Newton hides away in a back street, 
and the shadows of eighteenth century wits and statesmen are 
visible to the literary eye at every square yard of ground. The 
station itself may do but little injury ; but railways in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London always bring new houses with them, and 
are hostile to old associations and relics of the past. 


Moreover, the age of stucco has arrived, and has not yet passed 
away. It may be said that John Nash, the architect of Regent- 
street, was to some extent the Cesar of London. He found the 
metropolis of brick, and, though he did not leave it of marble, he 
converted a good deal of it into the similitude of stone. The 
external aspect of London has altered very considerably since he 
began his work of remodelling and rebuilding. Before that period, 
our streets had been streets of brick ever since the time of the 
Great Fire of 1666. The picturesque timber dwellings of the 
preceding epoch, with their overhanging roofs and fantastic gable- 
ends, their carved trusses and quaint quarterings, their winking 
little lattice-windows and heraldic devices, their dirt and darkness, 
their liability to disease and fire, had given place to solid structures 
of brick, much less pretty to look at, yet much more convenient to 
live in. If Sir Christopher Wren had had the rebuilding of the 
city entirely in his own hands, he would have followed the plan 
which he sent in to the King, and would have given us the nucleus 
of a stately Romanesque London, with grand central squares and 
colonnades at regular intervals, and streets radiating to all the 
points of the compass. Inigo Jones had shown, nearly half a 
century before, what might be effected by an adaptation of the 
architecture of Palladio to our northern capital ; and Wren could 
hardly have done anything better in that line (which is the one he 
would certainly have followed) than the earlier architect had 
already achieved in the fine houses still existing on the west side 
of Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and in the Piazzas of Covent Garden. But 
Sir Christopher was not permitted to have his own way; the 
dreams of an architect are foolishness to ignorant and unpolished 
citizens ; and so we slid into mere utilitarianism and ugliness. The 
Dutch style came in shortly afterwards with William of Orange, 
aud it struck its roots deeply. It was a very heavy style, yet not 
without features that recommended it. The warm red and brown 
brick of the walls—the long scarlet slope of the tiled roof, broken 
by the dormer casements—the eaves supported by massive trusses— 


| patronized the new style. 














the dressings round the windows, the canopies over the doors,—all 
were pleasing to the eye, though belonging to no recognised order 
of architecture in the world, and quite incapable of producing 
grand effects. The eighteenth century was far advanced before our 
house-building had fallen to that most ignominious style of domestic 
architecture seen in Harley-street and Weymouth-street, in which 
every species of ornamentation was ruthlessly suppressed ; in 
which the windows and doors became mere holes cut out of a dead 
wall, and the roof retired from view behind the long monotony of 
the parapet. 

From this wretchedness John Nash and stucco delivered us. 
Whatever the faults, either of the architect or of his material, let 
this be recollected to their credit. In the year 1812, the idea of 
creating the Regent’s Park out of Marylebone-fields saved that 
fine piece of open country from being covered with houses in con- 
tinuation of the streets in the neighbourhood of the New-road ; 
and Nash was employed to build the terraces bordering on the 
park. It was the commencement of a new era in London archi- 
tecture—the era of stucco—the age of plaster columns and compo 
cornices. Regent-street, the Quadrant, the Circuses, Waterloo- 


_ place, Pall-mall East, and Carlton-house-terrace, sprang from 


George IV. is understood to have 
There was something in the showy, 
untruthful character of Nash’s grand effects very similar to the 
unreality and pretence of “ the first gentleman in Europe.” Nash 
put a false surface of stucco on the face of London, as George put 
a false head of hair upon his baldness. But Nash’s decoration, 
however low in point of art, was acceptable as a stage of tran- 
sition from worse to better. It was a step forward out of the 
blank negation of Harley-street. It was art of some sort, as dis- 
tinguished from mere construction. Meretricious as it often was 
a thing of sham and “ make-believe ’’— it yet marked an advance 
beyond the soulless utilitarianism of the reign of George III. It 
conceded the principle of beauty. And poor as were the details 
of such building, the effect in mass was sometimes extremely good. 
Nash understood the art of grouping his churches and houses, 
with a view to the general appearance; and the semi-circular 
sweep of the Quadrant, as it was originally built with the colonnade 
over the pavement, was certainly the finest thing we had in 
London. But, after all, Nash was a plasterer, and his productions 
seemed generally to partake of the meanness of the material in 
which he worked. 

The recent proposal, happily defeated by the House of Commons, 
for covering the unwieldy ugliness of the Great Exhibition building 
with stucco, has led to a discussion on its merits and faults. There 
is something to be said on both sides. It may be a useful and 
allowable adjunct where no architectural display is required— 
where nothing more is sought than to change a front of old dusky 
brick-work into clean and cheerful white ; and this grimy Babylon 
of ours has been made more cheerful by its introduction. But 
when employed in structures of pretension, as a substitute for 
stone, it encourages a facile tawdriness of design, and leads to 
poverty of appearance. We are not disposed to adopt the exagge- 
rated language of Mr. Ruskin and other art fanatics, who say that 
the use of cement is “atheistical” and “demoralizing.” But it is 
fatal to genius of the highest order, and has a depressing influence 
on public taste. The poet Waller said that he who‘would write 
for immortality, “must carve in Latin or in Greek.” It was a 
mistake, for we know that English and other tongues will serve his 
turn as well. But the architect who works with a view to the 
admiration of future ages, will demand a permanent material for 
the realization of his thoughts. He must have marble, or granite, 
or at least the humbler kinds of stone. Stucco debases him to the 
level of a mere imitator, and it debases the intellect of the public, 
by making them content with jobbery and show. The vulgar may 
be satisfied with something that looks like stone ; but stucco is a 
failure even as an imitation. It has neither the surface nor the 
hue of stone. The delicate grey of the true material seems beyond 
the plasterer’s imitative art, and, unless constantly retouched, a 
stuccoed house of elaborate architectural design soon becomes 
absolutely hideous. The rain soaks in between the plaster and 
the solid wall ; great blotches of damp break out on the surface ; 
here is a greenish patch, there a brown ; wandering cracks make 
ugly outlines on what was meant for a handsome facade ; some- 
times the compo exfoliates, and leaves little bits of the 
brick-work bare; and over all is an aspect of premature 
decay. Then the tenants of different houses in the same 
block do not choose to paint or whitewash at the same time ; so 
that one part shines with a fresh coat, while the other is dingy with 
smoke and dust. Nash endeavoured to guard against this eyesore 
by special clauses in the leases, binding the tenants to colour 


the same ingenious brain. 
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simultaneously ; but the provision has been disregarded. There 
are objections to stucco on practical as well as on eesthetic grounds. 
Ii encourages bad building no less than bad architecture. Like 
charity, it covers a multitude of sins. It cloaks slovenly and 
defective workmanship, and is a premium on careless bricklaying. We 
fear that in these days many a showy house-front conceals infirmity 
and rottenness. Our new houses have a nasty trick of tumbling 
down even while they are being built. The thing happened only 
the other day at Peckham, and a year or two ago at South Hackney. 
Even where the work is firm, it is certain to be rough, and the 
bricklayer, degraded to a botcher, loses the finer skill of his craft. 
Look at a modern row of houses in process of being built, and 
compare the coarse, ungainly mode of laying the bricks with the 
exquisite work still to be seen in old houses of the time of Queen 
Anne and the early Georges. Will South Kensington stand a 
century and a half as well as Hanover-square? We are sometimes 
inclined to lament the wholesale destruction of old houses in 
London, which, if not always the most elegant in design, were 
substantially built, comfortable to behold, and interesting by their 
association with past historical times. 








THE GAER WILL ROBBERY. 


Tue trial of the Gaer Will case on Saturday last places all the 
facts of this criminal romance before us ; and as they are curious 
enough to merit a record in our columns, we shall not apologize to 
our readers for laying them before them. To the ambitious youth, 
who would rise in the world without treading the slow and painful 
paths of industry, there is requisite above all things ingenuity and 
courage, and perhaps we should add that it will be in his favour if 
his conscience is not over sensitive. All these advantages seem to 
have been possessed in an eminent degree by young Mr. Gill, a 
youth of seventeen years of age, son of a carver and gilder in 
Newport, and the hero of this romance. Possibly in his youthful 
dreams he had pictured to himself the miseries of carving and 
gilding, and had aspired to beat Paterfamilias in the race of life. 
His soul was above work, its slow and small accumulations, and 
its contemptibly prosaic character. He resolved, therefore, to 
stand none of the flirtations of Fortune, but to carry her off at a 
bound. How well he laid his plan to accomplish this we proceed 
to show. 

Two miles from Newport there is a place called the Gaer, at 
which lived the late Mr. Powell and his family, a colliery pro- 
prietor, and the possessor of a considerable property in money and 
lands. On the 24th of March last this gentleman died, leaving a 
will, which, with other valuable documents, was kept in a patent 


iron safe in a room on the ground-floor at the Gaer, the key of 


which was deposited in the drawer of a devonport desk in the 
adjoining room. How these facts came to the knowledge of young 
Gull we are unable to say. But to an enterprising spirit nothing 
is impossible. Gill learnt move than this. It came to his know- 
ledge that on the 15th of May there was a cleaning out of the 
drawing-room, and that the furniture was heaped up in the middle 
of the room, and covered with sheets and blankets. By some 
means he managed to secrete himself under this pile. This at 


least was suggested by the prosecution, and the statement is full of | 


probability. There was nothing in the evidence to show that he 
had an accomplice ; and it is certain that the abductor of the will 
was in the house before it was shut up for the night. The place 
of concealment was inviting, and we conclude that when the maid 
at nine o'clock in the evening shut and barred the drawing-room 
windows, she left Master Gill ensconced under the heap of furni- 
ture. When all was silent—when the two sons of the late Mr. 
Powell had smoked their last cigar and retired to bed—the 
ingenious youth came from his hiding-place, and by the aid of a 
hand-lamp which was left burning in the hall, found his way to 
the devonport, and from that to the safe, from which he took the 
will, a marriage settlement, certain scrip certificates, a red morocco 
pocket-book, and a packet of letters. From the office he went to 
the pantry, where he secured a diaper towel and a pair of boots, 
and then returning to the drawing-room unfastened the windows, 
which opened upon the garden, and disappeared. 

All this was so cleverly done that the police were baffled. The 
thief was hard by in the town of Newport with the stolen 
goods in his possession ; but suspicion never for a moment lighted 
upon him. But why had he taken these useless articles? The 
diaper towel and the boots were poor trophies for so daring an 
expedition ; the will and marriage-settlement could be of no use 
to him ; and any attempt to negotiate the scrip certificates must 
have led to his instant detection. The bright idea had struck him 
that if he could get possession of those documents the family would 
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give a large sum to get them back. Nor was he mistaken. On 
the 18th of May a reward was put out by Mrs. Powell offering 
£50 for their restoration, and £10 for the conviction of the thief. 
Probably Gill thought that this was not enough ; at all events he 
took no notice of it. By-and-by a fresh reward was offered of 
£100 for the restoration, and £100 for the conviction. This looked 
like business, and he resolved to make advances. But now came 
the most delicate and ticklish part of the performance. To be 
sure of the reward he must deliver back the documents per- 
sonally. If he did this in the open day, without any attempt at 
concealment, awkward questions would be asked. Even the most 
cunning disguise would be attended with difficulties, for the family 
had been in communication with the police, and would probably 
still have recourse to their advice and assistance. Under these 
circumstances Gill determined to proceed with extreme caution. 
On the 29th of June he wrote to Mrs. Powell, informing her that 
she might have the documents back for £125 in gold; and 
that if she was of a mind to negotiate, she was to insert the 
following advertisement in the Star of Gwent: “John Anderson 
may apply to his late employers.” This letter was signed, “ The 
Brothers Laverna ;” and in a postscript Mrs. Powell was warned 
of the awful consequences should she hold any communication 
with the police, or attempt “treachery” of any kind. “ If,” said 
the mythical brothers, “ the advertisement appears, we shall look 
upon it as your word of honour, as much as if you said, upon 
my honour as a woman and a lady I hereby cede to your 
proposal, &c. We will not hold out other arguments why you 
should be straightforward with us, though the following will be 
the results of the different proceedings as far as human brain can 
prognosticate :—First, if you agree to our proposal and pay the 
sum we have mentioned, as true as we hope to live and enjoy the 
fruits and beauties of the earth and experience leniency hereafter, so 
truly shall you receive in exchange the whole of the parchments and 
papers which were removed from your house on the 16th of May. 
But, should you allow treachery to be attempted, so surely you 
will never more see or hear tell of the missing documents ; and if 
blood be spilt, it will be upon your head, either to wither and 
make wretched the woman who caused untimely death to a Laverna 
or a civilian.” 

Undismayed by this terrible threat, Mrs. Powell consulted her 
sclicitor, and the advertisement appeared, to the great joy of the 
“Brothers Laverna,” who, on the 9th of July, wrote to thank her for 
her “ kind and hberal compliance,” and to appoint a meeting at 
which the documents and the gold were to be exchanged. On 
Friday evening, at half-past ten precisely, she was to leave her 
house, and proceed in the direction of Tredegar Park, by way of the 
Cardiff-road, which she would reach by descending the lane adjacent 
to the Gaer ; if she met no one by the time she reached the bridge 
she was to return, and then she would certainly be accosted and 
the exchange might take place. That they might be sure of her 
identity she was to assume a slight asthmatic cough, repeating it 
every half-dozen steps or so; and as the assignation would no 
doubt be painful to a woman “ of refined feelings and education,” they 
consented to her being accompanied by a female friend or servant. 
The assignation was kept, not, of course, by Mrs. Powell, but by her 
son-in-law, Mr. Williams, dressed in her clothes, and accompanied 
by Ann Thomas, one of her servants, who imitated the cough. 
When they had got about 100 yards along the Cardiff-road, Gill 
got over a gate and called “ Mrs. Powell.” Mr. Williams answered 
“ Yes,” and Gill told him to “ place the money on the gate.” But 
Mr. Williams told him he had none, and that he had only come with 
a view of obtaining some proof of the genuineness of the docu- 
ments ; upon which Gill suggested that he would send one of the 
smaller papers. Thus ended the first interview. Gill kept his 
word, and another appointment was made. This, however, mis- 
carried, and the “Brothers” wrote to express their surprise and 
make a third assignation, warning Mrs. Powell to be particular 
about the hour, “ not forgetting the asthmatic cough.” 


All this was incredibly stupid. Gill might have been certain 
that he would be taken ; but confident in the lady’s honour and the 
salutary effect of his threat, he went a third time to thrust his head 
into the noose. There was no doubt now that he possessed thie 
documents, and as little that he had come by them dishonestly. 
Therefore, on the third evening, a sergeant of police, in plain 
clothes, was stationed in the Cardiff-road, and before Mr. Williams, 
again disguised in Mrs. Powell’s dress, and accompanied by Ann 
Thomas, reached the place appointed for the meeting, he heard the 
sound of a whistle, and, on getting into the road, heard voices and 
sounds of struggle in the adjoining field, “The Brothers Laverna” 
had come to grief. Sergeant Hale, in order to get to a station from 
which he could command the entrance of the Gaer-lane into the 
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road, had got over a gate into the field, and as he was walking 
to the further corner saw a man stooping under the hedge. This 
was Gill. For a‘ moment he showed fight, but a few blows of the 
constable’s staff brought him to his sen&es, and in half an hour 
more he found himself locked up in the Newport station-house. 
‘Bhere he told an absurd story about a man named Matthews, whom 
he had met at the “ Noah’s Ark,” having employed him to restore 
the papers ; but no one answering the description he gave of this 
person had been seen at the Ark or anywhere else ; while the boots 
and the diaper towel were found in Gill’s room at his home, with 
note-paper and envelopes similar to those which he had used in 
writing to Mrs. Powell. 

[t would be difficult to imagine a more bungling piece of business. 
A London thief, even younger than Gill, who was only seventeen, 
would have shown more nous. The foolhardiness of the enterprise 
is easy to be explained in the theory that, while his imagination 
was fertile, his experience was small. There is no knowing to 
what proficiency he might have attained had his career not been 
cut short by a sentence of twelve years’ penal servitude. He showed 
great dexterity in obtaining the documents which Mrs. Powell has 
recovered ; for though the jury have found him guilty only of 
receiving and not of the burglary, we are convinced that he took 
them with his own hand, and that he was the sole representative 
of “the Brothers Laverna.” But why did he not remain content 
with them? Why did he add the petty theft of the boots and 
the towel? If these had not been found in his room, there might 
have been some colour for the story he told after his capture. As 
it is, we have no doubt that he had no accomplice, and we think 
it fortunate that a youth whose first effort gave such indications 
of genius has been cut short in his career, before his talents had 
become fully developed. 








RAILWAY CARRIERS’ LIABILITIES. 


On the last day of the session, a few hours before the prorogation 
of Parliament, the House of Lords gave judgment in a case of some 
general interest, not only on account of the time that it has been 
pending, and the conflict of judicial opinion that it has caused, but 
also from the subject-matter of the action. The questions at issue 
involved a discussion of the liabilities of railway companies as 
carriers, and the modes by which their liability may be limited or 
evaded by the companies ; and as everybody nowadays has to send 
at times, if not often, parcels by railways, the case was one in 
which we are all concerned. 

The history of this particular action may be shortly stated. In 
July, 1857—more than six years ago—a Mr. Peek was the 
fortunate owner of some marble mantle-pieces then lying in 
Staffordshire, which he was desirous of having sent to him in 
London. Accordingly, he wrote to an agent in Staffordshire to 
forward the mantel-pieces, and the agent promptly called at the 
Hanley station of the North Staffordshire Railway Company, and 
asked the station-master to send a carter for the marbles. The 
station-master thereupon gave the agent a printed notice :— 

“The North Staffordshire Railway hereby give notice that they 
will receive, forward, and deliver goods solely subject to the conditions 
hereunder stated.” 


One of which was :— 


“That the company shall not be responsible for the loss or injury 
to any marbles . . . . unless declared and insured according to their 
value.” 

In spite of this formidable notice, the chimney-pieces were 
taken to the railway station, where they lay whilst some corre- 
spondence ensued as to the cost of insurance; at last, the 
company demanded a premium of 10 per cent.; and the agent 
thereupon, on the lst August, wrote a small, but very important 
note :— 

“Please to forward the three cases of marble not insured to 
W. Peek, Esq., to be called for at the Camden Goods Station, London.” 

The chimney-pieces were carried to London, but there it was 
discovered that they had been damaged on the way ; the wet had 
got at them, rust from the nails of the packages had soaked through 
the cases, the marbles were discoloured, their fair beauty was 
gone. Mr. Peek brought an action against the North Stafford- 
shire Railway Company, who made, what they thought, a full 
and sufficient defence. “We expressly said,” they pleaded, “ that 
we would not be responsible unless you insured, and you actually 
agreed in writing that you would not insure but run the risk.” The 
case came on for trial and the company must have rejoiced, for the 
judge (Chief Justice, then Mr. Justice Erle) thought their defence 
a good one and fully proved, and he ordered a verdict to be 


| entered in their favour. 








But short is the gratulation of him who 
wins a cause; even if the dreadful name “ costs” does not 
affright him, there are appeals to be dreaded. Mr. Peek carried 
his case to the Court in Banco, and the late Lord Campbell and 
Mr. Justice Crompton decided in his favour, whilst Mr. Justice 
Erle adhered to his former opinion against him. The railway 
company was resolute and had a long purse, so the case mounted 
to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, where Mr. Peek found 
himself once more defeated. Seven judges heard the argument 
in that court ; one of them, the late Mr. Justice Crowder, died 
before judgment was given, but five of the remaining six declared 
that the railway company’s defence was good and complete ; the 
five were the Lord Chief Baron Pollock, Baron Martin, Justice 
Willes, the late Baron Watson, and Baron Channell ; whilst the 
dissenter was Mr. Justice Williams. Six judges were thus 
against Mr. Peek, three were with him; there was yet another 
court of appeal, and, urged by his advisers or by his confidence 
in his cause, thither he resolved to go. The event has justified 
his resolution ; he has reason to thank Heaven there is a House of 
Lords ; for that assembly—having summoned seven judges to 
assist them with their opinions on the case, and having heard 
four of them (Chief Justice Cockburn, Justice Williams, Justice 
Crompton, and Justice Blackburn), give their opinion in favour of 
Mr. Peek, and three (Chief Baron Pollock, Baron Martin, and 

Justices Willes,) in favour of the railway company—voted them- 

selves by three to one (the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, and 

Lord Wensleydale, against Lord Chelmsford) in favour of Mr. Peek. 

Thus has Mr. Peek, after an arduous struggle, succeeded in getting 

the £52, at which, if we remember aright, the jury assessed the 

damage done to his chimney-pieces ; but, as the House of Lords, 

with that courtesy which befits them, never give an appellant 

costs when they reverse the decision of the Court below, it is 
probable that Mr. Peek would have been pecuniarily a gainer had 
he, upon learning that his chimney-pieces were discoloured, 
ordered them to be sold for the benefit of some charitable insti- 
tution. It must, however, be his proud satisfaction that he has 
helped to determine what is the law affecting railway carriers. 


£ 


How comes it, a layman may ask, not, perhaps, without a 
pardonable spice of indignation, that a question apparently so 
simple should have taken nearly six years before it couid be 
settled? How is it that it is not simple, as we must conclude it 
cannot be, seeing that out of fifteen great legal authorities before 
whom it has come, eight have been found on one side and seven 
on the other? Somebody ought to be blamed for this ; who is it? 
The persons immediately to blame seem to be the men who con- 
cocted an Act of Parliament of no older date than 1854 ; but to 
understand the intellectual fight over that unfortunate Act, it is 
necessary to go a little further back in legal history: it is neces- 
sary to ascend the stream of the Common Law. The Common 
Law, which its admirers have called the perfection of wisdom, was 
often in its action intolerably clumsy, and suited only, if at all, to 
the rudest states of society. There is something even plaintive in 
the contemplation of the rude checks and devices by which its 
framers sought to avoid the difficulties of life. Take the case of 
innkeepers and common carriers; it is evident that they are 
persons in whom great trust is necessarily imposed : the Common 
Law sought to make them responsible by imposing on them 
extraordinary liabilities. The carrier might be in concert with 
robbers and go through the mock ceremony of an attack and 
spoliation ; the way determined upon for the prevention of such 
and similar mishaps was to make him absolutely responsible for 
the safe delivery of everything intrusted to him, subject only to 
the act of God and of the King’s enemies. He was bound, on the 
other hand, to carry everything which he could carry when tendered 
to him with a reasonable fare. It is evident that such a law is 
inapplicable to a state at all advanced in civilization. So the 
judges began to permit carriers to publish to their customers 
conditions under which only they would carry goods: if a carrier 
proved that his customer had notice of his conditions before 
the goods were delivered tv be carried, it would be held that 
the customer had assented to the conditions, and a contract 
was implied between the parties. This was a great step 
towards free trade, but it evidently opened a great field 
for litigation. In sparing the carrier from his onerous liability, 
it gave rise to innumerable actions to determine whether the 
conditions had in each case come to the notice of the sender. 
The Legislature stepped in rather more than thirty years ago, and 
passed the Carriers’ Act to amend the mischief. That Act declared 
as tu certain articles, such as jewellery, and plate, of great value 
and small bulk, that the carrier should not be liable above £10, 
unless the value of the parcel was declared when delivered, and 
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those caused by their own neglect, unless the marbles were insured ; 
and the condition was therefore just and reasonable. It woul: 
have been more satisfactory if the supporters of the first contention 
had noticed and repliegl to the arguments of the others. It 
seems clear that the considerations deduced by some of the learned 
judges, from the rate of insurance demanded, ought not to haye 
had any weight ; it was quite open to Mr. Peek to insure else- 
where, though he might not have been able to find another 


increased charges paid for the carriage. A notice stuck up in the 
carrier’s office gave him the benefit of the Act, without proof that 
the customer saw the notice. As to other articles, the Act declared 
that carriers should no longer, by public notice, limit their respon- 
sibility, but special contracts between the carrier and the sender 
were still allowable. This Act may be said to have failed ; whether 
through bad construction by its framers or bad construction by the 
judges, it is now too late to determine. We have seen that it was 
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declared that thenceforwards the carrier should not be able to 
protect himself as to the carriage of ordinary articles by general 
notices. Now he could previously only protect himself by proving 
that such notices came to the knowledge of his customer, and the 
reasonable inference was that even if he proved such knowledge 
for the future, it should not avail him. The judges, however, 
adhered to the notion of an implied, or, as it got to be called, a 
special contract. If a customer sent goods by a carrier, knowing 


carrier. 

There remains one circumstance of this case sufficiently im- 
portant to be noticed. The Lord Chancellor was absent at Osborne 
in attendance at the marriage of the Princess Alice at the time 
the case was argued; nevertheless, he gave judgment upon it. 
This is certainly open to grave objection, even if it be not, as seems 
to have been settled in O’Connell’s case, against the practice of the 
House of Lords. It was probably done per incuriam, and no 


doubt the Chancellor was aware of all that could be said on 
either side, but such an act should not be drawn into a precedent. 


=—_ 


that the carrier had published conditions of carriage, a jury might 
infer a special contract between them. The consequence was that 
railway companies got into the habit of giving every person who 
booked a parcel for carriage a ticket having on its back conditions 
which freed them from all responsibility whatever, even from the 
consequences of their own negligence. The customer must be held 
to have seen the conditions, for they were given to him on the 
booking ticket; and thus the railway companies got it all their own 
way. 








— 
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THE CITY AND METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


WE are not yet at the end of the strife which was stirred up 
during the late Session of Parliament by the attempt to amalgamate 
the two police forces, which, by a singular anomaly, are under 
independent governments, while the community whose protection 
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The Legislature once more stepped in to remedy the law. The 











railways by this time enjoyed a practical monopoly of the carrying 
trade, and very few persons were able, and fewer were willing, to 
bring an action against a railway company for refusing to carry 
except upon conditions, and such conditions as the company 
chose to impose.. It was under these circumstances that the Act 
of 1854 was passed, and the seventh section of the Act declared 
that every company should be liable for damage occasioned by 
their own neglect, notwithstanding any notice, condition, or decla- 
ration made by them to the contrary, all such notices, &c., being 
declared to be null and void ; provided always, the section con- 
tinues, that nothing therein shall prevent the company from 
making such conditions as shall be adjudged by the court or judge 
before whom any question upon them is to be tried to be just and 
reasonable ; and provided also that no special contract shall be 
binding unless signed by the person sending the goods. It was 
under this section that Mr. Peek’s controversy with the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company arose, and the reader may now be 
in a condition to understand what that controversy exactly was. 
Mr. Peek said : The condition by which the company seeks to bind 
me was null and void, for it was not just and reasonable; and 
even were it just and reasonable, it does not bind me, because it 
has not been incorporated in a contract signed by me or my agent. 
The company replied : Mr Peek confounds two distinct things, a 
condition and a contract. His agent’s letter of the 1st of August, 
1857, amounts to a contract, and it is not open to inquiry whether 
any part of that contract was just and reasonable ; but even were 
it otherwise, the condition we put forward, to which we say he 
assented in writing, is, taken by itself, just and reasonable, and is 
binding upon him, The majority of the House of Lords has 
adopted Mr. Peek’s contention, and henceforth it must be 
regarded as settled law, which no tribunal can alter, that no con- 
dition whatever can bind a person sending goods by railway 
unless it is signed by the person, and not even then unless the 
judge or court before whom the question is tried is of opinion that 
it is just and reasonable. Consigners may sign anything they 
please ; it will always be open to them afterwards to contend that 
they have assented to unjust and unreasonable stipulations. It was 
contended with great force that this conclusion was a strong argu- 
ment against such a construction of the statute. Parliament could 
never have intended anything so unreasonable, nor would the two 
terms, condition and special contract, have been used if they meant 
the same thing; whilst, on the other hand, was brought forward 
the danger of allowing one party to bind the other by conditions 
which he could not dispute. 


It is sufficiently remarkable that, in applying the principles of | 


the law to Mr. Peek’s case, the judges differed as much as they did 
in ascertaining what the principles were. 
the condition that the railway company would not be responsible 
unless the marbles were insured, was a matter of very different 
determination. It was unjust and unreasonable, said the one side, 
for it freed the company from the consequences of its own neglect. 
Nay, said the other, the Act provides that nothing shall release 
them from their own negligence, and the condition must be under- 
stood subject to that law. It amounted, therefore, to this, that 
the company would not be responsible for damages other than 


What was the nature of | 





is entrusted to them is essentially one, requiring from its vast 
population unity of government in that force on whose organization 
life, property, and personal safety depend. We have not to base 
our claim for amalgamation on any extraordinary accidents such 
as those which occurred on the 7th and 10th of March last. It is 
clear that, whatever prejudices may exist in favour of the control 
on the part of the City of a police separate from that which guards 
the rest of the metropolis, the claim of right is founded on a 
purely arbitrary distinction. We cannot separate City thieves from 
Metropolitan thieves ; we cannot confine to the territory under the 
rule of the Lord Mayor light-fingered Arabs who shall prey only on 
City pocket-handkerchiefs, or burglars who shall pledge their word 
of honour not to break into dwelling-houses west of Temple-bar. 
To them, there is no distinction between the West and the East. 
They regard London on either side of the City gates as the great 
Blucher did when he surveyed it from the Monument, and exclaimed, 
“Mein Gott, vot a place to sack!” In their eyes it is all one 
fair and blooming region of plunder, West and East equally agree- 
able to them, and the police the sole drawback on the pleasure of 
their reflections. To-night they may pick the lock of an aristocrat, 
to-morrow night that of a merchant. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more essential than that the force which is our only protection 
against them, should have the whole metropolis under its eyes ; 
that there should be no interruption of the surveillance which they 
exercise over our criminal population, no break in that important 
link of communication, and that oneness of action, on which 
interests so important depend. 

If the City would, face this question candidly, and without 
cleaving to the honours of self-government, which, in such a 
question as this, are ridiculous, they would find that their own 
interests are chiefly concerned in the amalgamation against which 
they have battled so fiercely. It has been argued on their behalf, 
that their police is less costly and more efficient than that of the 
Metropolis. A report of Sir Richard Mayne’s, which has just been 
issued, effectually disposes of this argument. Upon the question 
of cost, a misapprehension prevailed during the late discussion of 
the matter in Parliament, in consequence of an error in the 
last volume of “ Judicial Statistics,” by which several sums, 
amounting to £72,558, which do not relate to the cost of the 
police constables, have yet been charged to the Metropolitan 
Establishment. These sums are given in the report before us. 
If we rectify the account by setting them aside, we find that 
the annual cost per man of the Metropolitan force is £65. 9s. 3d., 
while that of the City force is £79. 4s. 7d. The City thus loses 
£8,370 per annum ; and if the Metropolitan force were as costly, 
the ratepayers would have to disburse £84,196 a year more than 
they do at present. Estimate the cost of the two forces per head 
of the population, and the result is still more striking, giving 
2s. 10d. for the metropolis, and 8s, 4d. for the City ; or, if we take 
the cost per house in each district, it is 19s. O}d. in the Metro- 
politan district, and £3. 2s. 10d. in the City. 

But does the City for this large excess of cost enjoy correspond- 
ing immunity from crime? By no means. The latest criminal 
returns, those for 1861, show that the number of crimes committed 
in that year was, in the City, 1,029; in the Metropolitan district, 
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11,203. Now, let us bear in mind that the area of the City is little 
more than one square mile, while that of the Metropolitan district 
is 571 square miles; that the population of the City is 111,784, 
and that of the Metropolitan district, 3,110,684 ; and that the 
number of houses in the City is 1,479 to 461,848 in the Metro- 
politan district. Then taking the number of crimes in each, we 
find that, according to population, the proportion is, in the City, 
1 to 108 persons, and in the Metropolitan district, 1 to 277, or 
156 per cent. less than that of the City; and that, taking them 
according to houses, the proportion is 1 crime to 12 houses in the 
City and 1 to 37 in the Metropolitan district, or 200, per cent. less 
than that of the City. But this is not all. The offences of a 
graver character committed in the City are much higher in number 
than those of the other district. Not to burden our readers 





Levant having also presented more activity, though after the great 
losses there in 1860 and 1861 it has been found necessary, in again 
extending it, to exercise a considerable amount of caution. But 
one thing that has, apart from the intrinsic value of railway pro- 
perty, given it a position of greater stability than might have been 
neglected, is the steady investments of the public, who, despite the 
claims of new banks and other enterprises, have not altogether 
neglected these securities. It is true no gigantic speculations have 
been opened in them, and the fluctuations have been on the whole 
unimportant ; but while capital has been adventured and probably 
lost in a great proportion of existing speculations, profits, when 
secured, have gone noiselessly into the leading original railway 


| stocks or the sound preference debentures. This will explain in a 
| measure the full value at which these kinds of negotiable property 
| stand ; and such is the inquiry, particularly at dividend-paying 


with figures, let us say that the number of attempts to murder, | 


shooting at, wounding, stabbing with intent to do bodily harm, 


manslaughter, and larceny from the person, was, in 1861, in the | 


Metropolitan district, in the ratio of 0°44 per cent. of the 
population, while in the City it was 2°71 per cent. Burglary, house- 


breaking, breaking into shops, warehouses, larceny to the value of | 


£5 in dwelling-houses, and “ other felonies and misdemeanours,” 
were in the ratio of 2°77 per cent. of the inhabited houses in the 
Metropolitan district, and of 7°82 per cent. in the City. But there 
is still another evidence of the comparative inefficiency of the City 
police, in the fact of a much larger proportion of persons arrested 


and not committed for trial in the City, than in the Metropolitan | 


district ; in other words, of a much larger proportion of persons 
who are improperly arrested by the City police, than by the 
Metropolitan force. 

If we now take into consideration the different character of the 


eriods, for the latter, that frequently much difficulty is experienced 
in supplying the orders received. 

Another event that will hereafter assist to support railway 
securities of every kind is the abundance and quality of the 
harvest. Its consequences have naturally been anticipated to some 
extent in connection with the accounts of the six months just 
completed ; but it will even have a much more startling influence 
on the next six months, if it does not pass beyond that time into 
the beginning of 1864. A real estimate of the value of good 
crops upon our manufacturing industry can never be properly 
arrived at ; this cause works in such a variety of channels and in 
such different ways ; but it may be fairly assumed that, next to 
local influence, both in the especial district and the neighbourhood, 
it affords the greatest benefit to the general class of railway pro- 
perty. And for these reasons. In the first place, the value of 
money, through the absence of heavy imports of corn, is kept at a 
steady equilibrium, and railway companies, exercising the most 


| extensive borrowing powers, are enabled to provide for their 


property under the protection of each force, we shall have a still | 
clearer idea of the superior efficiency of the Metropolitan force. | 


There is, first of all, the small area of the City and the fact that 
it is surrounded by the protection of the force under Sir Richard 
Mayne. It has no gardens in which thieves can skulk ; no railway 


Its population and houses are constantly decreasing, and there is a 
progressive transfer of its wealth and business to the Metropolitan 
district, in the establishment of branch banks of the Bank of 
England and others. Yet, with all these and other advantages, it 
is less protected, as we have shown, than that enormous population 
which is under the care of the Metropolitan force. Why wil! not 
the Lord Mayor and his supporters see this? Why, for an idle 
whim and a fancied dignity, will they cling to a show of self- 
government which they could so profitably part with, and which 
they can only retain by sacrificing the interests of those whom 
they pretend to govern ? 








THE RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


_ THe progress of the railway dividends, as hitherto made public 
either through the issue of the Reports, or the preliminary announce- 
ments, would seem to show that notwithstanding the drawbacks of 


the last half-year, railway property is far from being in a dis- | 


couraging situation. If trade has not been as active as it would 
had our relations with America been on the old footing, and if 
traffic has not come altogether up to the point in every respect of 
antecedent periods, there is no great reason to complain of the 
existing state of things. A number of the lines last year were 


wants at comparatively moderate prices, and under very different 
arrangements from what they would have to submit to if the market 
was disturbed by high quotations stimulated by a food crisis. In 
the next place, the railway lines, as the most extensive carriers 
both of passengers and goods, receive advantage from the effect of the 
harvest in populous localities, no undue parsimony being required 
to provide for the winter; and the moderate value of money 
encouraging attempts at production to increase the business of the 


i: | country. From various auxiliary sources the same effect is 
stations, theatres, or places of public amusement to attract them. | ry ? ary . 


obtained ; but no description of investment, in its close alliance 
with industrial and agricultural pursuits, receives so great a share 


_ of substantial improvement as the lines of the iron way, whether 


they run through the heart of the Eastern counties, or extend to 
the remote corners of the North. 

From time to time recently, complaints have been made that 
railway property does not rise, and that while every other class 
of security has been active and oscillating, prices in this depart- 
ment have remained more or less without important change. In 
these days of ephemeral speculation, when fortunes are acquired by 
irregular transactions, and when, unless immediate inflation accom- 
panies business, nothing is thought to be safe, it is reasonable to 
expect that such remarks will be made; the non-investing 


| portion of the public looking little deeper than the movement of the 


sensibly influenced, both in revenue and traffic, through the Inter- | 


national Exhibition, and, therefore, what they lost in one shape 
through the sluggishness of business was made up in another, the 


actual increase in some instances being considerable. Those routes | 


of course on the present occasion exhibit a decrease, but it is not 
of such an alarming character as might have been supposed, 
looking at the other circumstances which have at the same time 
been in operation. The lines that were not affected by the Exhi- 
bition have singularly enough maintained their traffic and revenue, 
in one or two instances have actually exhibited an increase. It is 
well to bear in mind, that although this cannot be considered in 
the most direct sense a year of prosperity, it has furnished 
in many points a semblance of that state of things which 
indicates revived energies and a tendency to push our recupe- 
rative powers. Notwithstanding that cotton, the great basis of 
our commercial transatlantic operations, is, from the maintenance 


of the war, nearly a dead letter, there has in some branches been | 


a fair amount of activity, and other sources of trade have been 


hour, scarcely caring to inquire what may be the ultimate advan- 
tages of the yaa or its prospective dividend capacity. All 
that they care for, all that they in reality go for, is the profit of the 
moment, which, little or great, they appear satisfied to secure, and 
having accomplished their object wait for some new scheme or pro- 
ject to which they may pay their flattering court. But real 
bond. fide investors, individuals who have capital to sink, and who, 
placing their principal, desire moderate returns of dividend, weigh 
well the character and prospects of the stocks or shares they pur- 
chase, and if from 4 to 5 per cent. can be obtained with a fair 
margin, they take them, knowing it is improbable a higher rate can 
be secured. The absence of violent fluctuation, particularly of late, in 
railway stocks and shares, may be fairly attributed to the disposition 
of the public to hold what they have purchased, and the majority 
being well placed, it will now require even something more than a 
variation of a quarter or a half per cent. in the dividend itself to 
induce them to rush to the Stock Exchange to make a sacrifice 
through temporary adversity. The days for railway property 
paying dividends of 10 per cent., as was the case when Mr. George 


| Carr Glyn presided over the London and North-Western, have 


long since passed, and when he made his oracular announcement, 
some eighteen or nineteen years ago, respecting the improbability 
of a return to that point, his prediction sank deep into the hearts 
of railway shareholders; but although those returns can never 
again be hoped for, they may with prudent management range 
from 3} to 5 per cent. The marketable value of share property 
has in due order become reduced, in proportion as dividends have 
been brought to the more moderate level, and shareholders have in 


| numberless instances to thank themselves for this diminution, 


through encouraging competition, Parliamentary contests, the 


| battle of the gauges, and other similar follies, which distinguished 


opened with various parts of the world and with some communities | 


which were either before limited customers, or what was worse, no 
customers at all. The countervailing effect of these circumstances 


amount of business ; and though it is scarcely possible at first to 
apportion its due weight, when the result is ascertained the origin 
of success becomes more clearly perceptible. A variety of small 
causes have operated to swell our transactions, both with the East, 
or China, and many of the German localities ; the trade of the 


the early days of railway administration. The wretched results of 
all this rivalry and fighting, like every other misadventure, are 


| only seen when it is too late, and the lesson of experience taught 


stands out very prominently, if we only analyze carefully the | in a financial sense will, by its terrible cost, be handed down 


to posterity for many generations without any proportionate 
equivalent. 

But with their more moderate dividends, and less pretensions 
to aggravate speculation than were formerly displayed, as in the 
memorable epoch of 1844-45, railway stocks and railway pre- 
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ference and debenture securities will maintain their ground, for 
though exceptionally proposed payments to shareholders may 
(vide the Great Western a year since) drop to a fraction, the 
average character of railway property is established, and may be 
considered nearly free from those assaults which it formerly 
merited, through the frequent discoveries of bad management and 
such abuses as will invariably creep in with the development of 
every new system. It is not too much to say that railway 
securities have, even with their modern and comparatively quiet 
demeanour, largely diverted the employment of capital from 
Consols, new and reduced, and that Government Stocks have as a 





class lost much of their prestige, though they have the security of | 


the country to fall back upon, and can only be interfered with 
through a national bankruptcy or a complete political disruption. 
Railways, therefore, stand, if not in every respect equal with, next 
to Government securities, and consequently it is not surprising to 
find them made so generally available for investment, either to 
produce limited incomes or increase the dividends of those who 
are reckoned affluent. Now that the half-yearly meetings are 
taking place, there may be topics which in detail will require more 
particular reference. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_—_—_——_——- 


THE RING OF AMASIS.* 


Mr. Lyrron is the most perverse of authors. He has talents of 
no mean order, and if he would but do justice to himself, he could 
not fail at the same time to give pleasure to his readers. But he 
utterly refuses to allow any weight to such trivial considerations, 
and deliberately injures his own reputation while he insults the 
audience to which he addresses himself. In the present book he 
has chosen a different means of arriving at this end from that 
which he has employed before. Hitherto he has published as his 
own compositions what were little more than renderings of works 
by other authors. He now introduces what appear to be his 
genuine lucubrations as the offspring of another’s brain. It is true 
that the story is not entirely original, nor are the philosophical 
reflections for whose display it forms a convenient vehicle remark- 
able for novelty, but the physician on whom they are fathered is 
utterly destitute of vitality, and his existence is even more impro- 
bable than that of the hero of the work. We should be glad to 
think that the dreariness of the tale was due to its Teutonic origin, 
but we fear that we must set it down to Mr. Lytton’s account. As 
an adapter he may have been somewhat unprincipled, but at least 
he was not dull; as a creator he may be honest, but he is tedious. 
We prefer him infinitely in the former capacity. 

The “ Ring of Amasis,” in many respects, resembles Sir Edward 
Lytton’s “Strange Story.” Each romance outrages probability, 
and sets the laws of nature at defiance without compunction. In 
each the narrator is a medical man, deeply versed in the mysteries 
of science, and capable of the most unintelligible language. Spirits 
haunt the one as much as the other, and both are replete with 
moral sentiments sufficient in number to stock a writing-master’s 
copy-book, but deficient in the force requisite to extricate them- 
selves from the machinery under which they are crushed. Mr. 
Lytton’s story is as incomprehensible as Sir Edward’s, but the skill 
which enables the father to keep alive his reader’s interest is but 
partially shared by the son. 

The physician to whom we are supposed to be indebted for the 
story met its heroon board a Rhine steamer, and was at once fasci- 
nated with his appearance. Nor is it wonderful that Count Edmond 
R—— produced so instantaneous an effect, for so refined was he 
that “he was almost invisible.” This description appears a little 
vague, but all haziness of outline is cleared up at once when we 
learn that “ he was the image of plastic repose.” The image did 
not associate with the other passengers, for it enjoyed “the 
habitual consciousness of an unapproachable high social position, 
which enables the few who possess it to pass through the crowd 
without ever coming in contact with it,’ but it roused their 
curiosity and excited their interest. At St. Goar a boy fell into 
the river, and would have been drowned had it not been for the 
courage and skill of the mysterious Count, who calmly glided after 
him, and tranquilly restored him to his mother. Meanwhile the 
stranger's wife, whose voice was like the sound of a hautboy, and 
whose gaze “was the gaze of the Loreley,” witnessed his per- 
formance without evincing the slightest interest in it, and “ calmly, 
coldly, from the lofty heights of her chilly self-isolation looked 
down in silence, with the cruel dead tranquillity of her empty, 
unanswering, extinguished eye.” So strange a couple naturally 
left a strong impression upon the memory of the doctor, and he 
did all that he could to obtain an explanation of the stoniness of 
their demeanour. For a while his efforts were in vain, but chance 
having twice thrown him in the way of the mysterious Count, he 
at length succeeded in gaining his confidence, and was rewarded 
by being entrusted with the secret of his life. The inevitable 
packet of letters which extinguishes the hero of the introduction to 
& romance was put into his hands, and he was good enough to 
frame from them the narrative which forms the main part of the 
present work. 

It is a relief when the doctor disappears from the stage. The 
weight of his learning crushes the reader’s intellect, and the 
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profundity of his thoughts invests them with what almost amounts 
to obscurity. It is all very well for so clear-headed a philosopher 
to soliloquize for several pages about “a series of criminal thoughts 
belonging to the domain of a man’s imagination,” but ordinary 
minds may be excused if they find some little difficulty in 
understanding such passages as this :— 


“Tet A. be the ideal world, and B. the real world. A. has con- 
ducted to B.; therefore B. conducts to A. That is to say, reality 
conducts to imagination, action to vision. Butas, in the parallelogram 
of forces, the action here is the resultant of the various activities 
contained in the imagination, so the imagination, when acted on 
in turn, can take no other form than that which it has itself 
determined.” 


Moreover, he is given to quote abstruse passages from Latin 
writers, suggestive of vast research and astounding memory. Had 
he known how incorrectly they would be represented by the 
printers, he would probably have abstained from indulging in a 
practice of so great danger to authors who live at a distance from 
their publishers. 

About the middle of the book we arrive at the commencement 
of the story, and are abruptly introduced to an old Silesian noble- 
man, Count R——, who resides in the ancient chateau of L——, 
and occupies himself in educating his two sons, Edmond and Felix, 
and his ward, a young lady named Juliet C——. Why we should 
be troubled with such a variety of initials and dashes, only the 
author’s idleness can explain. Felix is a high-spirited, lively boy, 
enjoying his life to the utmost, and not bothering himself with 
speculations. Edmond is a dreamy and philosophical genius, who 
over-cultivates his intellect, and does not take sufficient pains to 
guard against the explosions to which he is liable from “ internal 
hurricanes and tornadoes.” The brothers both fall in love with 
Juliet, and they are equally dear to her. As they grow older, 
Felix goes to a military academy and Edmond is sent to England, 
where he acquires “‘ that sort of methodic reticence of manner 
which constitutes the English notion of becomingness,” a notion 
defined, it seems, by what the printer has made our author call 
commune consensus, Guided by an evil star the young count visits 
the British Museum, and while in the state of imbecility which is 
too often the consequence of such an act, he is so affected by the 
sight of the mummies, that he sets off at once for the Nile. 
Wandering about from pyramid to pyramid he revels in dead 
Egyptians, and aided “ by the animating presence of realities, and 
the undisturbed inspiration of nature herself,” masters the whole 
science of hieroglyphics with enviable facility. One evening, as he 
sat in his tent at Luxor, gloating over a fresh mummy and deep in 
the papyrus which accompanied it, he is suddenly aware of a majestic 
stranger who appears by his side. This, we are told, is “one of those 
Kabyl| chieftains whose daring raids for plunder are the terror of the 
travellers of the Desert,” though what combination of circumstances 
could have brought a Kabyle from Barbary to Egypt is not ex- 
plained to us. He tells Edmond the history of the mummy, who 
once, it seems, was the Prince Amasis, a more than usually 
intellectual Egyptian. The younger son of King Thotoris, he 
pleased his father so much by reading the inscription on a talis- 
manic amethyst ring that he was made heir to the throne, to the 
exclusion of his elder brother, Sethos. The legend of the ring 
was, “ Disturb not the hand of Destiny ; touch not with earthly 
finger the work of Fate ;” and the words made so deep an im- 
pression on the mind of Sethos that he allowed his brother to 
drown before his eyes without making an attempt to save him. 
So Amasis became a mummy before his time. The Arab having 
finished his story places the fatal ring in Edmond’s hand, and after 
bestowing on him a farewell warning retires from his tent, “ silently 
gliding into darkness among the mighty trunks of the colossal 
columns of the temple of Ammon Chnouphis.” Edmond returns 
home with his mummies, and finds that Juliet has developed into 
a beautiful woman. He becomes passionately enamoured of her at 
once, but instead of letting her know the truth, he entrenches 
himself behind his reserve. Juliet has the highest regard for him, 
for, as she observes, “ justice, judgment, sagacity, nobility, power 
to restrain and refrain, harmony, order, duty,—all these are but so 
many parts of his consummate character.” But as he does not tell 
his love, and Felix lets her know without hesitation that he adores 
her, she accepts the younger brother, a step which no lady of 
well-regulated affections could possibly take if she thought there 
was any chance of the elder brother proposing. The magic ring of 
Amasis may have conduced to this result, for Edmond had given 
it to Juliet, from whom it passed, with its power, to Felix. 
Edmond takes refuge in his diary and raves there for several days. 
The fatal ring of Amasis appears to gleam before him with baneful 
light. —‘ Night on my eyes [he says]; night in my soul. And im 
this darkness there is no light but the lurid sparkle of that hateful 
amethyst. . . . It comes and goes, and passes and returns, like a 
marsh fire on the waste . . and they follow it—troops of them 
—in the wicked glare.” He makes a desperate attempt to kill 
himself, but at the critical moment the violet flame of the lost 
amethyst flashes before his eyes and the light talks to him, telling 
him that he is ripening, and his hand fails him, and he lets himself 
live on. So far the ring does him good service, but, unfortunately, 
he goes out duckshooting with his brother in a boat, and Felix 
falls overboard. Then the story of Sethos and Amasis comes into 
Edmond’s mind, a voice within his heart calls to him, “ Toueh not 
with earthly finger the work of Fate,” and as if in a dream, he 
stands still and lets his brother drown unaided before his eyes. At 
the last moment he is on the point of seving him when “a heedless 
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sunbeam grazed the glittering jewel upon the right hand of the 
drowning man and flashed a violet light into the eyes of Edmond.” 
He shrinks back, and Felix dies. The ring passes again into 
Edmond’s possession. 

Time brings consolation to Juliet, and she consents to marry the 
brother of her betrothed. But when the ceremony is being per- 
formed, the ghost of Felix stands by the side of the bridegroom, 
invisible, but palpable to him. “ He put forth his hand to join the 
hand of Juliet in eternal, union, and—it was there. There, in the 
hand of Juliet, the hand of his brother Felix. .... He tried to 
pluck those dead man’s fingers out of the hand of his betrothed. 
He could not.” This is unpleasant, but he will not be conquered. 
He refuses to yield while the service is being performed, but as 
soon as it is over he retires to his bedroom, and goes mad. He 
knocks the furniture to pieces, and, what is worse, he lets out the 
secret of his brother’s death, so that when he recovers, and recog- 
nises his wife’s face, “that face was as the face of the Judgment 
Angel.” She never forgives him, and from that time his life is a 
burden to him. His sin is ever before him, and the recollection of 
it dogs him wherever he goes. Death flees from him, and when- 
ever he is in danger a spectral hand, on which flashes an amethyst 
ring, appears before him, and turns him away from the path of 
peril. And so many years of trial and suffering pass away. Juliet 
dies, and he is left alone in the world. At last his life, too, comes 
to a close, and at the final moment we are led to suppose that he 
feels he is forgiven; for “a divine smile broke like a sunbeam from 
a happy land over the features of the dying man. With his out- 
stretched right hand he seemed to have seized something, which he 
passionately pressed to his lips,” and which we may fairly conclude 
was the spirit hand of his drowned brother. 

In spite of the ghost, the work, if considered as a romance, is 
dull. As a moral lesson it is, to a certain extent, meritorious, for 
it cannot be denied that it is wrong even for a Silesian count to 
allow his brother to drown without offering to assist him ; and in 
this case the culprit meets with adequate punishment. But his 
fate appears to have been determined less by any fault of his own 
than by external causes. Had he refrained from visiting the 

sritish Museum, or had that institution produced its usual depress- 
ing effect upon him, he might have married Juliet, and lived and 
died an unromantic and prosperous initial. The penalty appears 
too severe for the offence. It is true that he aggravated his fault 
by studying hieroglyphics, which are notoriously hurtful to the 
mind, but we are still inclined to think him rather harshly treated. 
Considering the ghostly element in which he lived it is not won- 
derful that “by the ring of Amasis, which was already firmly 
forged about his destiny, the motive power of his being was 
cabled to Superstition,” and that “he sought, in his dealings with 
Circumstance, to annihilate temptation by cancelling the initiative 
prerogative of Will.” But although we may consider his punish- 
ment excessive, yet we must allow that it may serve as a useful 
warning, and Mr. Lytton’s book may be safely recommended to all 
who are in danger of being tempted by papyri, or who are over- 
anxious for conversations with Kabyle chieftains among the ruins 
of Luxor. 








THE NEW ALPINE GUIDE.* 


Tus work supplies a desideratum long felt by Alpine tourists: 
Murray’s handbook is, no deubt, admirably adapted to the wants 
of the travellers for whom it was designed, and when first brought 
out it gave pretty much all the information that was available in 
regard to the mountain districts of Switzerland, Savoy, and Pied- 
mont. But the English by whom they are now thronged no longer 
content themselves with rolling in their carriages along the high- 
roads, or with timidly exploring, on foot or on the backs of mules, 
the main valleys and the most beaten passes. Pedestrianism is the 
fashion. The Oberland and Chamouni, with the mountains round, 
have ceased to represent the Alps to our countrymen and country- 
women. A hardy race of adventurous climbers have pushed their 
researches into districts which, until the last few years, were 
entirely unknown. New passes have been traced over dizzy ridges, 
which even the natives had never before dreamt of crossing. Peak 
after peak has lost its virgin character ; and although there are 
here and there some which have not yet been ascended, only one— 
the Matterhorn—is now regarded as probably unconquerable. The 
time has come for bringing our Alpine Guides up to the standard 
of existing requirements, and for embodying in a convenient form 
the information which is readily accessible. It is to the members 
of the Alpine Club that we chiefly owe our recent accessions of 
knowledge. The most important of their achievements have been 
recorded in the successive volumes of “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ;” 
but, of course, these only contain a small portion of the results of 
their summer wanderings. With the assistance of his friends and 
fellow-members of the club, Mr. Ball, their late president—and 
himself a mountaineer of no mean reputation—has now undertaken 
to collect and digest into the form of a guide-book the scattered 
contributions of the pedestrian brotherhood. When complete, the 
work will embrace the whole rangé of the Alps, including those of 
the Tyrol. The present volume is, however, confined to the 
“Western Alps,”—a title which Mr. Ball applies to the entire 
range which encircles the plain of Piedmont, from the Maritime Alps 
north of Nice to the pass of the Simplon, along with the Dauphiné 
and Savoy Alps and the portions of Switzerland connected with the 
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Pennine range. These are considered under six principal groups, 
the groups being again divided into districts, each peak or pass 
of which is separately described. The arrangement seems to us 
thoroughly good, and admirably adapted either for reference or for 
use on the mountain-side. As must be the case in a work which 
is compiled from the labours of a great number of contributors, 
there is some inequality of execution. But, upon the whole, we 
are able to speak in the highest terms of the general clearness and 
preciseness of the information afforded, and of the skill with which 
the editor has compressed it into the smallest compass. It will be 
satisfactory to those who yearn for the honours of Alpine discovery 
to learn that our information with regard to some districts may 
still be characterized as incomplete, and that none can be considered 
as quite exhausted. In the meantime, tourists have every reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Ball for rendering available the mass of 
minute topographical research, whose results are here neatly 
packed away in a pocket volume. 

The “Guide,” properly so called, is preceded by an introduction, 
which will be found valuable both for the practical and the 
scientific information which it contains. Under the former head, 
the editor gives in a few pages a clear, and so far as we can make 
out, an exhaustive account of the different modes of approaching 
the Alps; it will save his readers the agony of many a conflict 
with the difficulties of the Continental Bradshaw. His hints as to 
the different modes of travelling, and upon inns, expenses, pedes- 
trian equipment, and the needful precautions to be taken against 
the dangers of mountaineering, are excellent ; and it is certainly 
very useful to be furnished on such authority with the list of the 
best known guides, and an account of their character and local 
knowledge. Under the second head, the editor himself contributes 
a very full and lucid sketch of the present state of our knowledge 
of snow and glacier phenomena ; the section on Alpine zoology is 
written by Mr. Carter Blake; and M. Desor, of Neufchatel, fur- 
nishes a really elaborate article upon the geology of the Alps. 
This portion of the work also includes an extensive catalogue of 
works relating to the Alps and of Alpine maps. It must not, 
however, be supposed that all the scientific information in the 
book is contained in the Introduction. A good deal will be found 
scattered through the various “routes,” for many of our most 
accomplished mountaineers are also excellent geologists and 
botanists. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to enter into a minute exami- 
nation of the various routes described. It must suffice to say 
generally that not only are the peaks and passes of Monte Rosa 
and Mont Blane groups exhaustively treated ; not only are the 
less known Graian and Cottian Alps fully illustrated, but Mr. Ball 
has succeeded in dealing very satisfactorily with the almost 
unknown Dauphiné Alps. To mountaineers in search of new 
achievements, this district offers attractions superior to almost any 
other, for it is comparatively unexplored. This is easily accounted 
for by the fact that “the inns, with very few exceptions, are repul- 
sive to an unusual degree, food is bad and hard to procure, and the 
habits of the people are filthy beyond example.” These are cer- 
tainly drawbacks ; but then, on the other hand, “ Looking to the 
height of the principal peaks and the grandeur of the rock and 
glacier scenery, Dauphiné ranks next after the Pennine and Bernese 
Alps, and some of the higher valleys are hardly anywhere to be 
matched for wild and savage sublimity.” The highest peak of this 
group which has yet been ascended is Mount Pelvoux (12,973 feet), 
but this is overtopped by at least two mountains which yet wear 
their maiden honours. The highest of all, as is now certainly 
ascertained, is the Pointe des Ecrins or Pie des Arcines (13,462) ; 
and next is the Aiguille du Midi de la Grave (13,081). It is 
uncertain whether a third summit, the Pie d Ailefroide, is a little 
higher or a little Jower than Mount Pelvoux. Mr. Tuckett, who is 
the leading authority on this portion of the Alps, was twice pre- 
vented by unfavourable weather from undertaking the ascent of 
the Pointe des Ecrins; and Messrs. W. Matthews and Bonney 
(well known to all students of Alpine literature) made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt last year. They were defeated by the unfavourable 
condition of the snow when they had arrived within 525 feet of 
the summit; but there seems no reason to believe that if this 
obstacle did not exist the. final peak is inaccessible. 

It may be useful to travellers in the Alps of Piedmont and 
Savoy to be warned of the unreliable character of the maps of 
this district, published by the War Department of Turin. The 
best illustration of the carelessness with which they have been 
compiled is furnished by the fact that in the South Savoy Alps, a 

yurely imaginary peak, called Mount Iseran, is inserted, the 
height being given as 13,271 feet. The origin of this singular 
mistake, which was only exposed by Mr. Cowell in 1860, is thus 
accounted for :— 


*< All the ancient passes in the western Alps received the descriptive 
name of ‘Mons’ or ‘ Mont, e.g., Mont Genévre, Mont Cenis, Mont 
St. Bernard, Mont Moro, Mont St. Gothard, and many others; and in 
like manner the ancient pass leading from the Maurienne to the 
valley of the Isdre was called Mont Iséran, by which name the’pass is 
now known to the natives of the adjoining valleys. Geographers, and 
other writers who have treated of the Alps with little or no local 
knowledge, have been constantly misled in the attempt to identify one 
or other of the neighbouring peaks with each of the names above 
cited. In all the other instances referred to it has gradually become 
clear that no peak existed bearing the name Mont Genévre, Mont 
Cenis, &c.; but the neighbourhood of the Col d’Iséran being little 
known, the error survived much longer. It so happened that three 
high peaks—the Grand Paradis, the Levanna, and the Aiguille de la 
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Sassitre—whose summits, twelve or thirteen miles apart, form a nearly 
equilateral triangle, are so placed that, when seen from a distance, one 
or other of them pretty nearly coincides with the supposed direction of 
the Mont Is¢ran, and have thus helped to keep up the popular delusion. 
The first of these, which is the highest, and that best seen from the 
neighbourhood of Turin, was measured trigonometrically by Colonel 
Corabceuf, and that measurement is the authority for the supposed 
height of the Mont Iséran. The second summit has usually repre- 
sented the imaginary peak, when viewed from the W. and 8.W.; while 
the Aiguille de la Sassitre has played the same part in views from 
the N. and N.E.” 


The following account of the tunnel through the Cottian Alps 
will probably be read with general interest :— 


“The merit of proposing the plan which has been finally adopted is 
due to M. Médail, of Bardonnéche, who spent many years in examining 
this part of the Alpine chain, and lived long enough to see his project 
entertained by the commission appointed by the Sardinian Government 
to consider the feasibility of a railway tunnel which should pierce the 
Cottian Alps. No other line equally short has yet been proposed for a 
tunnel starting from so moderate an elevation. The north terminus of 
the tunnel is on the slope of the mountain, about 400 feet above the 
hamlet of Fourneaux, on the high road of the Mont Cenis, 1} miles 
below Modane. The opening is 3,904 feet above the sea-level, and to 
reach it the railway will mount the valley as far as Modane, and then 
return by an incline of moderate slope. The entire distance to be 
pierced is about 12,500 metres, or 7} English miles. 


an uniform slope of ;23, to the height of 4,377 feet, and thence 
descend very slightly to the southern terminus, near to Bardonnéche, 
4,344 feet above the sea. The main difficulty of this great enterprise 


lay in the fact that the height of the mountain above the tunnel made | 


it impossible to give access to it by vertical shafts, which at the same 


may be carried on. To overcome these two formidable objections it 
was necessary to devise machines which should provide more effectual 
means for ventilation than any hitherto in use, and at the same time 
penetrate the rock more rapidly than the ordinary process of blasting. 
When the matter was first seriously examined, it was estimated that, 
even if it were possible for workmen to labour in a shaft of such depth, 
and in air vitiated by the frequent explosion of gunpowder, it would 
have required thirty-six years to accomplish the work by such means 
as were then available. The demand for new machinery led to a 
supply of ingenious projects, of which three, proposed in turn by a 
Belgian, a Swiss, and an English engineer, were thought deserving of 
examination; but each was found defective in some essential respect, 
and it was by a skilful adaptation of the useful qualities of each of 
them that three Piedmontese engineers produced the machine which 
has been finally adopted. The motive power is derived from a water- 


fall about sixty-five feet in height, by which atmospheric air is com- | 


pressed and made available in the interior of the tunnel at once for 
ventilation, for piercing the rock, and for removing the rubbish. 
According to an official report recently presented to the Italian 
Parliament, it is estimated that the tunnel may be opened in 1875.” 


There can be no doubt that this is a completely reliable guide. 
Of its execution we have already spoken. It only remains to add 
that it is accompanied by several excellent maps of the principal 
groups of peaks, with their glaciers ; and by a couple of panoramic 
views, of the mountains of Cogne from Mount Emilius, and of the 
Pennine Alps from the Becca de Nona. It also contains four or 
five skeleton tours, which will afford useful hints ; they are not 
adapted exclusively to the use of stalwart members of the Alpine 
Club, but two of them at least condescend to the weakness of 
people who have a predilection for riding, or happen to be only 
“moderate pedestrians,” or “ ladies able to ride.” 








ICHTHYOLOGICAL FISHERMEN.* 


_Wuart would dear old Izaak Walton have said of Mr. Van 
Voorst’s new book? The prince of anglers knew a pike from a 
= and a trout from a turbot, and would have thought very 
ittle of any fisherman who did not know any kind of game-fish 
when he caught it. But in this utilitarian age Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell makes use of his publisher’s cuts and a good deal of the 
late Mr. Yarrell’s matter to produce a book of British freshwater 
fishes for a class of modern utilitarianists who practise, we suppose, 
the gentle craft, and yet want to know what sort of fish they have 
caught. The book is a good book and a useful one in a natural 
history point of view, but who are the angler-naturalists to whom 
it is devoted? We have ourselves done something in fishery as 
well as in natural history, but we regard the latter as a science and 
the former as an amusement, and should think it rather hard, after 
catching our fish, to have to anatomize him before eating him, 
and harder still to have to pickle him in carbolic acid instead of 
cooking him. Fishing is decidedly a sport—a recreation ; and 
while, as a natural history of British freshwater fishes, we would 
recommend the “ Angler-Naturalist,’ we cannot but think that 
the book neither comes up to its title nor is that title appropriate. 
The style is heavy and the writing dull for such a topic as we 
suppose that the title is intended to convey, and as we regard 
the subject it should include piscatorial entomology and botany 
quite as properly as fishes. There is the dun-fly for March; the 
stone-fly for April; the ruddy-fly for May ; the yellow fly for 
June ; the wasp-fly for July ; and the dark drake-fly for August. 








eh The A ngler-Naturalist : a popular History of British Freshwater Fish, with a 
_ Explanation of the Rudiments of Ichthyology. By H. Cholmondeley 
enuell, London: J. V. Voorst. 1863, ; : 
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Then, too, something of meteorology ought to be brought in; for 
the way the wind blows has much to do with the way the fish 
bite :— 
‘¢ When the wind is south 
It blows your bait in a fish’s mouth,” 


runs the old doggrel ; and a westerly wind is next best. “ But, 
my loving master,” says Venator, “if any wind will not serve, 
then I wish I were in Lapland, to buy a good wind of one of the 
honest witches that sell so many winds there, and so cheap.” 
Then, too, for the angler-naturalist something ought to have been 
said about worms. “ There are,” as old Izaak says, “divers kinds 
of worms which, for colour and shape, alter even as the ground 
out of which they are got ; as the marsh-worm, the tag-tail, the 
flag-worm, the oak-worm, the gilt-tail, the twachel or lob-worm— 
which, of all others, is the most excellent bait for a salmon,—and 
too many to name ;” and, then, does not every schoolboy know 
how to scour them in milk and moss? For the angler, too, a 
chapter on rods, lines, and tackle, and how to use them, would 
surely have been appropriate, for, as Piscator admonishes, “ so, my 
scholar, you are to know that as the ill-pronunciation or ill- 
accenting of words in a sermon spoils it, so the ill-carriage of your 
line or net, fishing even to a foot in a right place, makes you lose 
your labour ; and though you have my fiddle, that is, my rod and 
tacklings, with which you see I catch fish, yet you have not my 
fiddlestick, that is, you have not the skill to know how to carry 
your hand and line and guide it to the right place ; and this must 
be taught you.” But now, to think of “an honest man and 
a most excellent fiyfisher,’ after delicately landing a four- 
pound trout, hooked with a single hair, to follow out Mr. Pennell’s 
directions at page 47—“First, then, upon the capture of 


time facilitate ventilation and multiply the points at which the work | 92Y such specimen the best and simplest course is immediately to 


preserve it according to the directions given in the appendix, when 
it can be examined and pronounced upon at leisure.” Does any 
one believe a true sportsman could thus dispose of the contents of 
his basket? He is much more likely to do as “ Piscator” did 200 
years ago. “Come, hostess, how do you? Will you give us first 
a.cup of your best drink, and then dress this chub as you dressed 
the last, when I and my friend were here about eight or ten days 
days ago. But you must do me one courtesy, it must be done 
instantly.” It is, indeed, in the quiet retirement of his occupation, 
in the midst of charming scenery, with excitement enough to 


| rouse his energies, and yet not too much to admit of contemplation 


and thought, that the true angler finds his enjoyment—casting the 
tempting fly yards away, just to the very spot where the rippling 
ring on the water shows where the fish lies beneath the glassy 
surface ; to strike him softly with the hook as he lips the bait, and 
then with a line no thicker than a silken thread to bring his captive 
to the shore. This is, indeed, to practise 


“ The skill 
That breeds no ill, 
But only content and pleasure.” 


To criticize Mr. Pennell’s book as it is—and not as we think it 
should be,—we must admit, as we freely do, its many merits. 
There is no book equal to Mr. Van Voorst’s more general “ History 
of British Fishes,” by the late Mr. Yarrell, and with such a foun- 
dation, ‘The Angler-Naturalist” could not be a bad book, unless 
its author spoilt the matter he extracted. And this he has not 
done. He gives us first some general’ outlines of ichthyology, 
describing the breathing apparatus of fishes, the temperature of 
their blood, their organs of vision and hearing, their power of 
feeling, —arguing, however, against their possession of much — 
in the latter respect. The section on the reproductiveness of fis 
is good, but rather loose in diction; for example, Mr. Pennell 
says the productiveness of fish “is limitless as the seas through 
which they are destined to range,’—a statement not reconcileable 
with the well-known fact that through reckless fishing not only 
are the finny inhabitants of our rivers seriously diminished in 
numbers, but even in the wide seas many sorts of fish are captured 
now in far less quantities than formerly—a fact he himself recog- 
nizes in the next page, by speaking of the artificial production of 
salmon at Strasbourg, Perth, Galway, and other places. His book 
next gives us the structural peculiarities upon which the zoological 
classification of fishes is founded, including the characters of the 
scales and teeth. The various fresh-water fish of Britain are then 
described seriatim, beginning with the perch. Mr. Pennell is 
fond of anecdotes, and the following is worthy of Mr. Jesse’s 
“Gleanings :”— 


“ In the preliminary chapter on Ichthyology I alluded to instances 
which had at different times come under my observation of clear sight 
in fish. I will here mention one to show how very acute is this sense 
in the perch. In the large aquarium at the Zoological Gardens were 
placed two large tanks, one containing a pike and the other half a 
dozen perch. These fish took no notice of our entrance; and in order 
to show how supine they were to everything around, Mr. Bartlett 
directed the keeper to walk several times past these tanks, as if 
about to feed them. He did so, but failed to evoke the smallest 
symptom of interest or recognition. Mr. Bartlett then ordered him 
to walk away from them towards the cupboard where the net with 
which the baits were caught was kept. The keeper accordingly 
crossed the room, about 30 feet wide, in the direction indicated, when 
instantly the stolid demeanour of + fish—both pike and perch—gave 
way to the most intense excitement. They rushed to and fro across 
their enclosures, straining their noses against the glass, erecting their 
fins and exhibiting every token of agitation; and when the keeper, 
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having taken the net, proceeded with it towards the bait-tank, the 
whole shoal fastened their eyes upon him, following every movement, 
and constantly veering round, as if under magnetic attraction, towards 
whatever part of the room he turned.” 


The sticklebacks, carps, and pikes are next described,—the 
zoological definitions being in like manner intercalated with anec- 
dotes. Some of these, about the latter fish, are rather astounding ; 
some are rather antiquated jokes ; and many, we think, require 
confirmatory support by fresh and well-authenticated observations. 
Pikes are undoubtedly very voracious, and they may be—as many 
other fishes are—very long-lived ; but what are we to say to the 
old story of Gesner, when we see it in a professedly scientific book, 
with a facsimile engraving of the very ring Frederick II. of 
Germany put round the neck of a pike in the Kaiserwag lake two 
hundred and sixty-seven years before it was afterwards caught? 
Mr. Pennell, however, is not a St. Thomas ; his faith seems very 
great, for he adds a veritable fact in confirmation of the “ ring 
story ”—that, “as late as 1610, a pike was taken in the Meuse 


bearing a copper ring on which was engraved the name of the city | 


of Stavern and the date of 1448.” Then, as to the size of pike. 
The Kaiserwag fish by report was 19 feet! Modern anglers look 
upon pike as of the largest size when weighing 30 or 40 lb. ; but 
Mr. Pennell confidently gives examples in the British Isles 
recorded at 70, 80, and even 90 lb.; and unhesitatingly states 
that a Tyrolese officer in 1862 bagged a pike at Bregentz weighing 
above 145 lb. We cannot quote all the accounts of various fish, 
flesh, fowl, and solid bodies devoured or seized by pike which Mr. 
Pennell gives as authentic and true, even to attacks upon lordly 
man. We cannot, however, resist the temptation to extract the 
following “‘ true event” of forty years ago :— 


weight was caught; this was to be brought at night to the castle at 
Pyrbaum ; but it escaped—sprang out—as the vessel in which it was 
placed was not properly watched, and the persons who carried it came 
home empty; so they were sent back to seek for the pike. When they 
arrived at the place where the pike was lost, they observed a fox in 
the wheat, who even on their approaching him remained standing 
still; whereupon they hurried nearer, and perceived that the pike had 
hold of the fox by the snout, and had so bitten into it that they could 
not release it. So the fox was killed, and the living pike brought to 
the castle.” 





This story is not unlike, but not so good as that which old 
Fuller records in his “ Worthies,” namely, that a cub-fox which 
was drinking in the river Arno in Italy had its head seized bya 
pike, so that neither could free himself. A young man running 
into the brook secured both, and made off with his prize to the 
Duke of Florence’s palace. But the porter would not admit him 
without the promise of half the reward. The duke admires the 
curiosity, and demands to know its price. ‘ One hundred lashes,” 
replied the man, intending the porter to have his full moiety. 
How the joke ended is not recorded. Mr. Pennell, too, tells of a 
pike seizing a boy’s boat, and of others swallowing lead weights 
and various metal objects. It will be, perhaps, worth his while to 
add the following to his next edition. It is from a London paper, 
2nd January, 1785 :— 

** About ten days ago a large pike was caught in the River Ouse 
which weighed 28 lbs., and was sold to a gentleman for a guinea. As 
the cookmaid was gutting the fish, she found, to her astonishment, a 
watch, with a black ribbon and two steel seals annexed, in the body of 
the pike. The gentleman’s butler opening the watch, found the 
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fast on his hooks. In order to extract these he was obliged to 
open the fish, and in doing so perceived another of considerable 
size inside the first, from the mouth of which the line proceeded. 
This fish, too, it was necessary to open, when, mirabile dictu, a 
third pike of three-quarters of a pound weight, and partly digested, 
was found in the stomach of the second! This is given as gospel, 
but Mr. Pennell has more credulity than we have if he can believe 
such tales. The salmon family, the eels, and the lampreys occupy 
the remainder of the book. 








MARGARET STOURTON.* 


Pernaps the life of a governess may, in many instances, owe 
some of its bitterest sufferings to the “ young person” herself, who 
is fain, in default of means to uphold an establishment of her own, 
to take service in the establishments of others. There are two 
things one has to do in this world—to understand one’s position, and 
to fulfil its requirements. If, then,a lady on whose educa- 
tion much pains and cost have been bestowed, finds herself obliged 
to make a livelihood out of her accomplishments, the first thing 
she has to do is to put off the old woman, delicately nurtured, 
respectfully waited upon, having all her wishes and humours con- 


| sulted ; and put on the new, whose duty will be to observe the 


maker’s name Thomas Cranefield, Burnham, Norfolk. Upon a strict | 


inquiry, it appears that the said watch was sold to a gentleman’s 
servant who was unfortunately drowned about six weeks ago on his 
way to Cambridge, between this place and South Ferry. The watch 
is still in the possession of Mr. John Roberts, at the Cross Keys, 
Littleport, for the inspection of the public.” 


What a suggestive idea is here for an advertisement! Suppose 
a pike to have luckily—or unluckily for itself—swallowed one of 
Mr. Bennett's watches, with the address “ 65, Cheapside” upon it ; 
and suppose the acute proprietor of “ His Lordship’s Larder” buying 
the curiosity, and announcing it for the inspection of the visitors 
to his establishment! The narrative does not inform us, however, 
whether the pike had digested the servant and only retained the 
indigestible watch, or whether it was merely an adept at pocket- 
picking. The same paper, on the 25th of the same month, gives 
another ichthyological notice little less astonishing :— 


“‘ On Tuesday last, at Lillishall lime-works, near Newport, a pool 
about nine yards deep, which has not been fished for ages, was let off 
by means of a level brought up to drain the works, when an enormous 
pike was found; he was drawn out by a rope fastened round his head 
and gills, amidst hundreds of spectators, and in which service a great 
many men were employed ; he weighed upwards of 170 pounds, and is 
thought to be the largest ever seen. Some time ago the clerk of the 
parish was trolling in the above pool, when his bait was seized by the 
furious creature, which by a sudden jerk pulled him in, and doubtless 
would have devoured him also, had he not, by wonderful agility and 
dexterous swimming, escaped the dreadful jaws of the voracious 
animal.” 


It would be interesting to know who belled the cat in this case, 
or rather, who roped this formidable pike ? 

Mr. Pennell, however, outdoes all these marvellous instances by 
the case of Mr. L of Chippenham, who, having set a trimmer 
in the river Avon overnight, found the next morning a heavy pike 








will, the wish, the humours of others, and play second fiddle to 
people who are, perhaps, much her inferiors. We do not say that 
it is easy, or that it is not difficult, todo this. It may even at 
times be impossible. The workhouse, starvation itself, would be 
preferable to the airs and insolence of some mothers and daughters, 


| proud, selfish, and vulgar, and intolerable either as superiors, 


" | equals, or toadies. But these may not be the majority as persons 
‘Whilst fishing in the great pond, a large pike of 18 or 19 lb. 4 ; ’ y ag P 


in want of a governess. We should hope, and we believe, that 
they are a very small minority. Even, however, amongst employers 
of average amiability there must be much to put up with,—the 
inferior position to begin with, the drudgery of the work, the 
waywardness which sometimes shows itself in good children, 
the anticipations of papa and mamma, and the fond belief 
that their dear children’s talents are such that the fault of their 
small progress must lie with Miss Jones! Then there is the 
superciliousness of empty-headed visitors, and the probable imper- 
tinence of inferior domestics. All this, or half of it, will furnish 
perennial pins and needles to the chair of the sensitive governess, 
thorns to her pillow and nettles to her bed, unless she resolutely 
shuts out the recollection of her once comfortable home, and faces 
the rough weather with a resolution to battle through it and even 
to like it. And perhaps women who are truly refined and well 
educated, who have the real makings of “ lady” in them, will pass 
through the ordeal less scathed than those who think that destiny 
has always been against them, that Providence sent them into the 
world to do its drudgery, and that their best policy is to resent the 
decree which fated them to teach, by doing their work as surlily as 
possible, and nourishing a fine supply of spleen against employers, 
visitors, children, and domestics. We don’t, in saying this, wish to 
ignore the grievances with which governesses have to put up, the 

oor pay and ungenerous treatment which too often fall to their 
lot. But all of us have a tendency to think ourselves less well 
used than we ought to be. All of us think that, if we got our 
deserts, life would be much pleasanter to us than itis. And we 
suggest to young ladies who have to earn their bread by teaching 
stupid, wilful, or even clever and amiable children, whether their 
task would not be much lightened if they took a little more kindly 
to it ; if they accepted their position frankly and cheerfully, and 
made the best and not the worst of it. 


The author of “ Margaret Stourton” seems to have had this 
piece of wisdom in view as the pornos of her book ; but surely 
never was governess more highly favoured than pretty Miss 
Margaret. Her father had been a captain in the Royal Navy ; she 
was cousin to a baronet and several “ honourables,’ and could 
trace her lineage back to a viscount. Nature had been as bountiful 
to her person as to her pedigree. She was tall, slight, pleasant to 
look upon, ladylike, and gifted with uncommon good sense, Lady 
North engaged her at £100 per annum to take care of her 
younger children, while she went abroad with the two elder ones ; 
so that Margaret was supreme at North Court during the whole of 
her year’s servitude, and had really no possibility of feeling the 
humbleness of her position. The rector and the rector’s wife made 
a pet of her, Lady Harriet Colvin took her to her friendship, the 


| North children loved her, and the housekeeper, nurse, and do- 


mestics made her as happy as a queen. Only by an impertinent 
Miss Nugent was she once or twice treated superciliously ; but as 
a set-off to this she received marks of the highest respect, and 
something more, from Mr. Stratton, owner of Stratton Park, some 
miles distant from North Court, whom on one occasion she had the 
happiness of helping to nurse, when a fall from his horse had injured 
his shoulder-blade. This, however, was not an unmixed happiness 
for Miss Maggy. She had met the gentleman before, and he had 
made an impression upon her. The shoulder-blade episode 
strengthened this impression, and Miss Stourton began to take 
herself seriously to task for harbouring sentiments which, consi- 
dering that she was only a governess, must be hopeless. The 
argument would have applied equally well had she still been in her 
father’s house, sharing his reduced circumstances with her mother 
and sisters. But in spite of her efforts, Stratton, having got into 
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her heart, was not to be thrust out by mere logic ; an 1 this Margaret 
discovered when her friend, Miss May, informed her that he was 
to be married to Miss Nugent. 


But though Margaret’s life at North Court was more pleasant, 
we fear, than falls to the lot of nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of a thousand governesses, there were little trials which she had to 
face and did face, successfully. This is the valuable portion of the 
book before us as a dissertation upon governess life. The author 
will have it, and we think she is right, that much may be done by 
governesses to lessen the dependency of their position if they will 
school their minds and feelings and govern themselves. She shows, 
without any improbability, how Margaret, having forced herself to 
keep down her own pride and to take things as they come, with a 
resolution to do her duty because it is her duty, works a salutary 
change in the sentiments of Miss Edge, who, unlike her, has been 
governess in some very unamiable families, and has thus been led 
to seek solace for insult in heartily hating or mistrusting every- 
body. The fault of this argument is that Margaret had very little 
to put up with and Miss Edge a great deal ; and that when we see 
the latter at the close of the book happy and surrounded by a 
cheerful party of children hard at work on their lessons, it is, partly 
at least, because the lady under whom she had resumed her pro- 
fessional labours upon the new principles inculcated by Margaret, 
is a kind and considerate woman. Still the argument has its force 
if we confine it only to the case of Miss Stourton. A girl, sensi- 
tive, proud, and without self-control, would have contrived to 
make herself miserable even at North Court. 


If we have conveyed to our readers the idea that this book is 
only a manual for governesses, to direct them to a proper regula- 
tion of their temper, we have done the author wrong. It is also 
a pleasant love story. From the moment Margaret finds 
Mr. Stratton’s white pen-knife in the railway carriage, we know 
that he and she will meet again. When we find her questioning 
the state of her own feelings with regard to him, and observe 
towards which of his nurses his gratitude principally tends after 
the mishap to his shoulder, we begin to be hopeful that Maggie, 
when she leaves North Court, will find her way to Stratton Park 
as her permanent residence. We have no idea that Stratton will 
throw himself away on that empty-headed, stuck-up flirt, Miss 
Nugent. But Miss May, who hears all the news from the best 
authority, has told us the marriage is to come off, and we are a 
little disappointed. Lady North returns to England. Margaret, 
at the end of her year’s duties, returns home, and goes to France 
with her parents. By and by we find her again at North Court in 
her old capacity, dancing at a ball in a dress which Lady North has 
given her. We and every one present observe that she dances 
repeatedly with one gentleman, who takes no other partner. The 
party comes to an end, as all things will, and Miss Stourton retires 
to her room :— 


“The moment Margaret was alone in her room, she locked her 
door, and threw herself on her knees by her little table. At length, 
rising, she put her door ajar, and stood listening. Doors were closing 
—the last steps in the gallery had ceased; even Sir Roger had left 
his mother’s room after his little private talk with her, and she heard 
him walking away, humming the air of the last valse. Then Margaret 
went quickly and noiselessly along the passage, and knocked at Lady 
North’s door. 

*“* Come in,’ was the answer. She went in. She looked pale. Lady 
North took her hand, kissed her, and told her to sit down. r 


“* No, thank you,’ she answered, and speaking brought the colour 
back into her cheek ; and it got brighter as she said she had some- 
thing to say to Lady North. ‘Something—in short she thought it 
right—she wished to tell her that she was engaged to be married to 
Mr. Stratton.’ 

“*T thought so; indeed, I felt sure it was what you had to tell me 
when you came in,’ said Lady North, speaking as though she was 
quite delighted with what she heard. ‘ To say the truth, I had guessed 
it. And—you must not mind, for I am sure he could not help it—but 
Mr. Stratton said two words to me when I wished him “ Good night” 
in the gallery, which confirmed my suspicions.’ 

“Then she went on to congratulate Margaret, and to tell her how 
very much pleasure it gave her to do so. She said she believed her 
to be most fortunate ; ‘ but,’ she added, ‘not more so than he is,’ and 
she talked to her as if she felt as much interested for her, and as 
pleased, as if Margaret had been her own child. This, in the absence, 
too, of her mother, was particularly delightful to Margaret, who had 
become very fond of Lady North. 

“No one was to be told the news of the engagement for a few 
days ; but Sir Roger had guessed it. His mother, however, had told 
him that he must on no account divulge the secret, so he contented 
himself with mentioning casually now and then that ‘Stratton was an 
uncommonly lucky dog!’ rather to the surprise of his hearers.”’ 


It came out afterwards that Sir Roger, Lady North’s son, said 
that Mr. Stratton had anticipated him ; and, indeed, Margaret had 
been so successful in making impressions, that a well-to-do 
Mr. Maxwell, who was soft upon her but never told his love, 
was fain to content himself with her sister Lucy. So that 
the Stourton family was quite set up again in the world, with two 
wealthy sons-in-law, and their eldest son William rapidly rising in 
his profession. The story is very prettily told. Its fault is that it 
is without breadth. But though its scenes are but glimpses, and its 
details over minute and often trivial, it never hangs heavy upon us. 
Margaret is a delightful girl ; and if she is only correcting a school 
exercise, her companionship is pleasant. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF MORAY.* 


No man was more capable of studying Nature out of her own 
book, or of making a faithful record of her features, than the late 
Charles St. John. From his earliest youth his mind took strongly 
that bent which afterwards formed at once the pastime and business 
of his life ; and at an age when the leisure of other boys is bestowed 
upon their tops and marbles, his ambition was to fill his play-box 
with specimens of dormice, stag-beetles of gigantic size, caterpillars, 
&e. If he shirked out of bounds when at Dr. Bayly’s seminary at 
Midhurst, it was to make off to the Arun and spin for trout, or set 
night lines for eels ; and when the lawful holidays came, he spent 
them in similar pursuits, fishing and shooting, not merely to gratify 
the common instinct of the sportsman, but to feed that love of 
observation which urged him to look beyond the outside of Nature, 
and bring himself into intimate communion with her wonders, 
are hidden from the mass of men. It was therefore to very 
little purpose that his family got him appointed to a clerk- 
ship in the Treasury. Neither the occupation nor the scenes 
and society surrounding it were in harmony with his disposition. 
He hated the formalities of London life, and his intercourse with 
strangers was embittered by an impediment in his speech, which 
was seldom observable except when in their company. He and the 
Treasury soon parted company; and the loan of Rosehall in 
Sutherland, a place belonging to his cousin, the late Lord Boling- 
broke, gave him that seclusion which he loved, as well as ample 
scope for improving his knowledge of natural history and indulging 
his tastes as a sportsman. Something else was wanting to com- 
plete his happiness. In 1834 he married Miss Anne Gibson, a 
young lady of some fortune ; and thenceforth he led the life of a 
sportsman and a naturalist in the Highlands, settling down, after 
a time, in the “laigh” of Moray, which he has well repaid for all 
the pleasures its sports and scenery yielded him by the contents 
of the delightful book, before us. It opens with the year, and 
going through the spring, summer, autumn, and winter, gives us a 
picture of each season, in which the habits of the feathered tribe 
are carefully noted down. St. John was a close and accurate 
observer. It was no part of his ambition originally to publish his 
observations. His vocation as a writer came upon him unsought 
and almost unexpectedly. But nothing can be more exquisitely 
clear and simple than the style of his narrative, or more interesting 
than its matter. 

Nothing is more astonishing than the profound wisdom with 
which Nature has provided all her creatures with powers and 
instincts suited to their preservation. Some of the most striking 
passages in this book are upon this subject. For instance, 
Mr. St. John is puzzled to understand the instinct of the raven in 
discovering dead bodies of large animals. “I frequently,” he says, 
“see, not only ravens, but buzzards, and other birds of similar 
habits, congregating round the dead body of an animal almost 
immediately after it has ceased to live ; and therefore I cannot 
agree with those naturalists who assert that it is the sense of 
smelling alone which leads these birds to their feast.” His own 
explanation that their facility is due to their quick sense of sight, 
seems more satisfactory :— 


** Buzzards, ravens, and other birds who feed on carrion, are in the 
habit of frequently soaring for hours together, at an immense height 
in the air, wheeling round and round in wide circles. I have no doubt 
that at these times they are searching with their keen and far-seeing 
eye for carcasses and other substances fit for food. The eagle, who 
also feeds on dead bodies, wheels and circles in a similar manner, at 
such a height in the air that he frequently looks like a mere speck in 
the sky. There can be no doubt that it is upon his eye only that he 
depends. When, even at this vast height, his quick eye catches sight 
of a grouse in the heather, down drops the bird of prey as if shot, till 
within some thirty yards of the ground, when suddenly stopping his 
downward course, he again hovers stationary over the grouse, till a 
fair opportunity offers for a swoop. I have often seen the eagle do 
this; and he has sometimes discovered the grouse from a height and 
distance so great as to make it appear impossible that any eye should 
have distinguished so small an object.” 


Birds, in fact, seem to go about the world with a very keen eye 
to the main chance, and to discover, by watching each other’s 
movements, where a good thing is to be had. When one carrion 
bird has found a booty, others, judging by his movements that he 
has made a discovery, follow in the same direction, that they may 
come in for their share. “In like manner, when one wild duck 
has found out a quantity of corn, thrown down in any particular 
place, he soon brings others to the spot, and then again gives 
information to others, until at length large flocks collect to feed on 
what was originally the prize of a single bird.” Mr. St. John does 
not think that this is due to a communication of the discovery by 
bird-language, but that the manner of the first finder attracts 
others, who conclude, from his mode of flight, that he has not gone 
upon a speculative expedition, but towards a certain object. It is 
still more singular that their behaviour is understood by birds of a 
different species from their own, and even by creatures of a totally 
different kind. A cry of alarm from a crow will cause a flock of 
geese or other wild fowl to take wing ; and a stag takes warning 
from the alarm-note of the grouse or plover, and knows, from the 
manner of the bird’s flight, where the danger lies. “ In fact,” says 
Mr. St. John, “there is a language of signs and observation 











* Natural History and Sport in Moray ; collected from the Journals and Letters 
of the late Charles St. John, Author of “ Wild Sports of the Highlands.” Edmon- 
ston & Douglas. 
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carried on between animals of different kinds, which is as perfectly | renders equal communion and reciproeal interchange impossible? Is 
| there not now amongst us a core of vital religion, a hidden Church 
| waiting as a fruit-tree in spring will wait long, all set with blossom, 


understood by them as if they could communicate by words.” But 
they have also the wit to derive protection from the surrounding 
features of nature ;-— 


“The ptarmigan’s chance of escape from birds of prey is much 
better: they are exactly the colour of the stones in summer, and of the 
snow in winter, and change their colour as that of their abiding place 
place is altered. The grouse is as nearly the colour of the brown 
heather as it is possible for a bird to be; his bright eye and red comb 
are the only discoverable points about him when he is crouched in it. 
The blackcock’s usual haunt is in lower situations, and he delights in 
the peat-moss where the ground is nearly as black as his own plumage. 
The partridge and quail are exactly similar in colour to the dried grass 
or stubble, and the quickest eye can seldom see them on the ground 
when crouched, and not erect or moving about to feed. The pheasant’s 
colour very nearly resembles the dead leaves of the wood and coppice, 
which are his favourite haunts. 

“The owl sits securely close to the trunk of a forest-tree, her 
mottled-brown plumage being in colour very like the bark of the trank 
beside which she is perched. The peregrine-falcon, with her blue-gray 
feathers, can scarcely be distinguished from the lichen-covered crag, 
where she sits for hours together as motionless as the rock itself. The 
eagle sits upright on some cliff of the same colour as himself, huddled 
up into a shape which only the experienced eye detects to be that of a 
bird. The attitudes and figures of the whole tribe of hawks are very 
striking and characteristic, and as unlike as possible to the stuffed 
caricatures which one usually meets with, and in which the natural 
character of the bird is entirely lost. 

* In addition to the protection which similarity of colour affords to 
animals, they have a natural instinct which leads them to choose such 
places of rest as, from the nature of the surrounding objects, are the 
best fitted to conceal them. The hare, for instance, makes her form 
amongst gray stones much of her own size and colour; and birds 
which are much persecuted do the same. The larger size of red-deer 
obliges them to depend rather on the inaccessibility of their resting- 
places than on any attempt at concealment; and the roe-buck’s safety 
is in the denseness and roughness of the wood in which it lies.” 


More singular even than the facts here mentioned is the power 
of the trout, whether voluntarily exercised or not, of changing its 
hue to the colour of the gravel or sand on which it lives. “Put a 
living black brown trout,” says Mr. St. John, “into a white basin 
of water, and it becomes, within half an hour, of a light colour. 
Keep the fish living in a white jar for some days and it becomes 
absolutely white ; but put it into a dark-coloured or black vessel, 
and although, on first being placed there, the white-coloured fish 
shows most conspicuously on the black ground, in a quarter of an 
hour it becomes as dark coloured as the bottom of the jar, and, 
consequently, difficult to be seen.” It is with such matters that 
Mr. St. John’s book is filled ; and we have the benefit of knowing 
that what we read is fresh from the moors and lakes, and is not 
derived from the works of other writers. “I have been particu- 
larly careful,” writes the author, “to describe and note down 
nothing the authenticity of which I am not certain of. Indeed, 
every bird here mentioned, with one or two exceptions, I have 
either killed or seen myself during my wanderings in wood and 
plain for several years in the district.” If recommendation is 
needed for any work bearing Mr. St. John’s name, we can honestly 
give it. A more charming book we have not lately read. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
TWO FRIENDS. * 


The object of this volume, which reveals the communing between 
two friends on an ideal Christianity, seems to be to inspire into the 
forms of religion an earnest life, which the writer believes to be the 
main defect of the religion of the present day. He protests against 
the acceptance by men of the truths of religion as “ mathematical 
certainties, as things laid alongside of their actual life, without ever 
touching or quickening their spiritual consciousness.” There is too 
much truth in this ; but the writer is hopeful that such a state of things 
is passing away. While he admits the strides materialism is making 
both in Protestant and Catholic countries, the rejection of religion, 
together with its forms, he thinks there are signs in both of the 
growing up of a counter-movement, “sometimes shown, as in part 
of the Lutheran Church, in a return and a passionate attachment 
to the old forms and creeds, which are now to it things having and 
giving life ; sometimes apppearing under less defined outlines ; a 
soul, perhaps, that still wants a body to work in; a desire of the 
heart towards Christ and his appearing.” 


“There is at present a sifting of the nations, and when it is over, 
this that cannot be shaken will remain. It sometimes seems to me 
that we are on the verge of a great constructive era. Men are 
beginning to repair the old wastes, the desolations of many generations. 
The critical is now having its day; we may compare its work to that 
clearing away which is the first sign of improvement; but its day 
must pass, as nothing of a simply negative kind can be lasting. Then 
comes a glad rebuilding, of which 1 can but prophesy dimly; but I 
foresee that the person and work of Christ will be its centre. 

« And ‘ He, when He is lifted up will draw all men unto Him.’ Is 
there not among us a manifest desire for union, an impatience of those 
Shibboleths, those inner tests, which, in Protestant countries, tend to 
needless exclusivism and separation; and impatience with all that, 
like the arrogant pretensions of Rome, making itself alone in the earth, 





* Two Friends. By the author of “‘ The Patience of Hope.” Strahan & Co, 
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for aday warm enough to blow in, a day when it will blow all 
at once ?”’ 


This is certainly very vague; but we cannot read these pages 
without seeing that they are the production of a thoughtful and 
earnest mind. 

THE REASON WHY.* 
Tuts book, by the author of several others upon the same plan, 


| follows the admirable method adopted by Dr. Brewer in his “ Guide 


to Science.” This consists in asking a series of questions upon any 


given subject, say geology, and giving the answers, so as to exhaust 
| at least the main facts of the science under examination. The 





| 
| 
| 





objection to the method is, that it does not present a continuous 
view of the subject. Its merit lies in the ease with which a number 
of leading points may be mastered. Paterfamilias is often perplexed 
by questions addressed to him by his boys. ‘‘ What are water- 
spouts, papa? where are they found? how are they caused ?” 
“ What is the gulf stream ?” What do you mean by “trade winds?” 
Or perhaps he finds himself puzzled to tell why the sea is blue, and 
why its colour varies in different seas. Like Lord Derby, he may 
have been educated in the pre-scientific age, or if he is of later 
date, he may have neglected his opportunities. Let him then 
purchase “The Reason Why,” if he would escape the disgrace of 
having to say, “I don’t know.” The book is an excellent one for 
ignorant fathers and inquiring sons. 


A GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED.T 


This is really an admirable little book, containing simple 
explanations of various business operations, some of which every 
one possessed of property must now and then transact. It 
treats of investments, mortgages, bonds, debentures, loan notes, 
shares in banks, railways, canals, &c., money transactions with 
bankers, stocks, and leading securities ; and offers excellent advice 
with regard to these and other matters, which persons ignorant of 
business will find of great assistance to them. The book is not 
encumbered with technicalities, and all the business terms used in 
it are briefly and clearly explained. Women especially should buy 
and study it ; and there are men who would not be the worse for 
its perusal, 

GooD THINGS.{ 

One thousand anecdotes and other “good things” of convi- 
vialists, wits, and humourists—players, lawyers, doctors, poli- 
ticians, men of letters, and people of all kinds who could either be 
witty themselves, or the cause of wit in others, are brought 
together in this book that they who run may read. It is just the 
thing for railway readers. Some of the anecdotes are not very 
bright, some are lugged in in a slovenly manner, a few are coarse ; 
but, on the whole, the compilation is better than many we have 


seen. 





“ CuamBERsS’s Handy Guide to Paris,” just published, will be found 
an excellent companion for the beautiful French capital, and useful to 
our excursionists. It is illustrated with two exceedingly nice maps 
of the city and its environs, and woodcuts of the Tuileries, Notre Dame, 
the Madeleine, the Hétel de Ville, the Rue Rivoli, Porte St. Denis, 
the Place Vendéme, Hétel des Invalides, and other noted places. A 
somewhat novel and very useful feature is the addition of woodcut 
ground-plans for Pére-la-Chaise, the different floors of the Louvre, and 
the Museum of Versailles. The information is to the purpose, concise, 
and correct, and confined to just those points which a visitor wants to 
know ; so that we get within the compass of a book no bigger than a 
‘‘ Bradshaw ” every knowledge necessary for properly seeing Paris 
and enjoying what we see. ‘The little vocabulary for inquiries as to 
steamboats, trains, waiting-rooms, refreshments, and such like require- 
ments of travellers, is also good. 


GuIDE-BOOKS being necessary things at this season, we may here 
also notice “The Gossiping Guide to Jersey,” newly issued by Mr. 
Hughes. It is written by Mr. J. Bertrand Payne, and contains a 
chapter on the Climate and Diseases of the Island by Dr. Schole- 
field, and a botanical gossip by Mr. C. B. Saunders. We cannot 
speak as highly of it as we could wish to do, as it is written too 
much in the common local-guide style, and with too much preten- 
tiousness, and an evident striving to be amusing. “ There can be no 
doubt but that in times gone by, though so long past that unhappily 
everybody has forgotten all about them, people wrote directly to the 
point, without varnish and without digression. If they had anything 
specific to tell, they told it.” Such are Mr. Payne’s opening remarks, 
and how well it would have been if he had followed these principles, 
and how much better if guide-book writers generally adopted them 
also! When we are out pleasure-seeking and sight-seeing, we want 
to get the chief points of information shortly and quickly. Discuss 
siveness in a guide is bad; each topic, each fact should be readily 
attainable, and we should not have to search through extraneous 
verbiage for anything we want. This gossiping guide, however, 
honestly confesses its character, and contains a good deal of gossip 
about the island and its historical associations, which may prove use- 
fal to the excursionist. It is rather nicely illustrated, with some 
peculiarly executed lithographs, and two very nice maps of the town 
of St. Helier’s and of the island. 





e a sgpaaiaas Why—Pbhysical Geography and Geology. Illustrated. Houlston 
& Wright, 

+ A Guide to the Unprotected in Every-day Matters relating to Property and 
Income. By a Banker’s Daughter. Macmillan & Co. 

¢ Good Things for Railway Readers. Lockwood & Co, | 
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BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
ArticLeE VII. 


In cur previous articles on Bishop Colenso’s investigation of the 
Pentateuch we have reviewed, as fully as our space would allow, 
his objections to the genuineness and authenticity of the Mosaic 
Scriptures, and also the answers which have been given to those 
objections by various writers. We must leave our readers to form 
their own conclusion as to the side on which the weight of argu- 
ment preponderates. For our own part, we express our decided 
judgment that most of the Bishop’s objections have been satisfac- 
torily answered ; that if any remain of which no entirely sufficient 
solution has been found, they are utterly inadequate to support 
the conclusions which he has endeavoured to draw from them ; and 
that the theories with which he has attempted to replace the common 
belief of the Mosaic authorship of the great body of the Pentateuch 
are not only not based on any suflicient induction, but are such 
that their very statement in plain language is enough to confute 
them. Their reception would involve the belief of a mass of con- 
tradictions and improbabilities in comparison of which such 
difficulties as really exist in the Pentateuch may be regarded as 
infinitesimal quantities, to be safely neglected in calculating the 
balance of probability. 

But although we have reason to believe that the great majority 
of our readers who have followed our arguments throughout will 
acquiesce in the judgment which we thus express, yet not a few 
may feel the confutation of an ‘objection not to be necessarily the 
establishment of the thing objected to. Whilst new objections 
will continually be invented, such persons have neither the leisure 
nor the means of investigating them properly, and they evidently 
desire a clear statement of some plain and satisfactory method by 
which plain men may settle their minds on the important question 
of the Divine authority, not only of the Pentateuch in particular, 


but of the Old Testament Scriptures in general. We have, indeed, | 


received various communications which lead us to think that such 
an explanation will prove acceptable to many of our readers. We 
shall therefore endeavour, in our present article, to supply a 
method for the solution of this question, which appears to us to be 
at once simple, intelligible, and decisive. 


We have already several times remarked that, in discussing — 


the credibility of the Pentateuch, Bishop Colenso has begun 
at the wrong end. He has worked up from the Pentateuch 
towards Christianity, and neglected to take into account the light 
which Christianity throws back upon the Old Testament ; in other 
words, he has endeavoured to solve a problem, leaving out its most 
material conditions. We believe the right method to be exactly the 
reverse of this. We say, first decide whether our Lord Jesus 
Christ did rise from the dead, and whether the Gospel narratives 
are a true record of what He did and said on earth. If He did 
not rise again, there is nothing in Christianity worth contending 
for ; and if the Gospel narratives cannot be depended on, we know 
nothing about what Christianity really is. But if He did rise 
again, then no miracle is in itself incredible, and Jesus is a teacher 
sent from God, and more, is all which He claimed to be, and one 
whose authority is on every point conclusive ; and if the Gospels 
contain a true account of his words and deeds, then we have the 
means of ascertaining what He did teach. We say, first decide 
these questions, and then from the sure standing-ground so obtained 
argue back concerning those older histories and revelations of which 
Christianity professes to be a development. We have no fear of 
the verdict on these issues. We can quite understand the anxiety 
of sceptical writers to ignore or discredit what is called the 
evidential controversy, but we believe the affirmative of the general 
truth of the Gospel histories, and of the cardinal fact of Christ's 
resurrection, to be conclusively established. If any doubt this, we 
can only refer them to thé many writings of our able Christian 
apologists. For the present we must assume the conclusion which 
we have stated. And taking our stand on the fact that Christ’s 
pretensions and truth were demonstrated by His resurrection, we 
start from this principle—“ If we are Christians, we must accept 
the teaching of Christ. If we be uncertain of everything else, we 
are certain of this at least, that Christ is true.” We shall now apply 
this principle to the question of the truth and Divine authority of 
the Old Testament, and attempt to set fully before our readers 
what the teaching of Christ on this subject is. 


under their threefold division of “the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms ;” sometimes they used the dual designation, “ the Law and 
the Prophets ;” and sometimes they included the whole in the one 
common word, “ the Law.” 

Now our Lord adopted all these modes of expression, and in 
the use of each gave unequivocal testimony to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

(1.) First, in John x. 34, He speaks of all the Jewish Scriptures 
under the name of “the Law.” He says, “Is it not written in 
your Law, ‘I said ye are Gods?’” which is a quotation not from 
the Law properly so called (i.¢. from the books of Moses), but from 
Psalm Ixxxii.; and then He adds emphatically, “And the Scripture 
cannot be broken.” Why could it not be broken, except because 
it was of infallible authority ? 


(2.) The division into “ the Law and the Prophets” was used by 
our Lord in His great Sermon on the Mount, and it is difficult to 
imagine plainer and more decided testimony than He gave to the 
authority of the books to which He referred (Matthew v. 17—19) : 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; 
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I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pas’, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled. Whosoever shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever 
shall do and teach them the same, shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven.” : ; 

(3.) And yet the testimony of Christ to “the Law, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets” is, if possible, even stronger still. It was given 
after His resurrection, and is part of His great commission to His 
disciples as recorded in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Luke. 
“ He said unto them, These are the words which I spake unto you 
while [ was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me. Then opened He their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these things.” We believe 
that the more this address is examined, the more irresistible its 
testimony will be felt to be. Our Lord says, “ All things must be 
fulfilled” which were written in the Law of Moses, and in the 
Psalms, and in the Prophets concerning the Christ, «¢. the 
expected Messiah. Why “ must be fulfilled”? Certainly for uo 
other reason than because they were the word not of man, but of 
God. Suppose that some mere uninspired men, however good and 
able, had set themselves to imagine what would — to some 
great man who would be born centuries after. V ould there 
have been any “must” at all, that their imaginations 
should be fulfilled? And more than this, suppose (which is 
what we must suppose if we deny the inspiration of Moses 
and the prophets) that these men had falsely pretended that God 
had revealed to them what they predicted, would the Son of 
God, after His resurrection, have sanctioned their impious imposture 
thus ? And yet our Lord not only did all this, but made His own 


| fulfilment of these Old Testament prophecies concerning the 


Messiah the foundation of the commission which he gave to His 
Apostles for all future time. 

Other general words of our Lord concerning the Old Testament 
Scriptures might be added. Our space, however, will not allow 
that we should do more than refer our readers, inter alia, to His 


_ advice to “search the Scriptures” and His declaration that they 


“testified of Him,” John v. 39 ; to His rebuke of the Sadducees, 
Mark xii. 24, “Do ye not, therefore, err because ye know not the 
Scriptures?” to His premonition to His disciples, Luke xviii. 31 ; 
and, above all, to his remonstrance with the two disciples who 
were going on the day of His resurrection to Emmaus, “ O, fools 
and slow of heart, to believe all that the prophets have spoken !” 
An occasion on which, “ beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.” 

We think there can (after what we have thus brought forward) 
be no doubt as to the general teaching of our Lord with respect to 
the Divine authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

We proceed now to show how the same teaching deals with 
uiibabar books of the Old Testament, and, either by quotation 
from them or by unmistakeable reference to them, identifies and 
authorizes the very hooks which we now possess. 

We first take in order the books of the Pentateuch. (1.) In 
Mark x. 6—8, our Lord authenticates the records of the creation of 
man contained in the Ist and 2nd chapters of Genesis, and quotes 
as authoritative their very words. He says, “ From the beginning 
of the creation God made them male and femaie,” which is a 
plain reference to Genesis i. 27 ; and “ For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife,” which is a 
quotation from Gen. ii. 24 ; and His comment is, “‘ What, therefore, 
God has joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

Again, in Matt. xxiii. 35, He refers to the murder of Abel, 
recorded in Genesis iv., as to a real fact. In this, and in the 
greater part of the examples of our Lord’s testimony which we 
shall adduce, our limits necessarily require that we should only 
indicate the passages in which His testimony is given, and request 
our readers to examine them for themselves. 

We observe, farther, concerning the Book of-Genesis that in 


The Jews of our Lord’s age sometimes spoke of their Scriptures | Luke xvii. 26—28, He refers to the records of the Flood and the 


| destruction of Sodom in words which He certainly would not have 


used concerning any mere historical fables. 

(2.) We pass on to Exodus, and here we may begin with the 
Ten Commandments. These our Lord declares to be the “Com- 
mandments of God,” and the way of “life.” (See Matt. xv. 3, 4; 
xix. 16—19.) 

Again, in Mark xii. 26,27, He argues the resurrection of the 
dead from the exact words used by God when He appeared, accord- 
ing to the record in Exodus, to Moses at the bush, and identifies 
the book as that of Moses :—“ As touching the dead that they rise, 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living ; ye therefore do greatly err.” 


(3.) We take next in order Leviticus. After Jesus had healed a 
leper he said unto him (Matt. viii. 4), “Go thy way, show thyself 
to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded for a testi- 
mony unto them.” Now the only place where the law concerning 
the leper is fully given is in Leviticus xiv., and there, v. 10, we 
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find the ordinance of what the cleansed leper should give if he 
were able, and in v. 21, 22, the alternative offering by a poor man ; 
and all is preceded by the appointment, in v. 2, 3, that he should 
show himself to the priest. 

(4.) The Book of Numbers is the fourth book of Moses, and to it 
our Lord made a very remarkable reference. (See John iii. 14, 15, 
and compare Numbers xxi. 6—9.) There can be no doubt of what 
our Lord referred to, and His words seem to us very important as 
authenticating by an example the whole history of the sojourn in 
the wilderness, and also sanctioning the typical explanation of some 
at least of the events which occurred there. 

(5.) But, perhaps, the Book of Deuteronomy is that whose 
authority Dr. Colenso has most strenuously attacked. It is re- 
markable that on this our Lord bestowed the highest honour. 
When Satan tempted Him, and, thrice over, using the sword of the 
Spirit, He answered, “ It is written,” appealing to God’s word as 
that which must be decisive in every controversy of right and 
wrong, every time the words which he thus quoted are from 
Deuteronomy ; and it is also worthy of remark that in each case 
the pertinency of his quotation is considerably enhanced by ob- 
serving the historical connection in which the words quoted 
originally occur. See Deut. viii. 3; Deut. vi. 16; comparing 
Exod. xvii. 2—7, and Deut. vi. 13. 

Again, when the question was put to him, “ Master, which is 
the great commandment of the law?” his answer as to the first 
and great commandment of the law of God is taken (see Matt. xxii. 
37—40) from Deut. vi.5; whilst that which he added as the 
second, and like to it, and as one of the two on which all the law 
and the prophets hang, is from Leviticus xix. 18. 
nothing of the theory that Leviticus and Deuteronomy are the 
writings of different men ; He quotes from both as from one whole 
of equal authority throughout. 

We see, then, that our Lord authenticated all the books of the 
Pentateuch, both in their historic truth and in their divine 
authority. 

It is impossible for us to trace out with the same minuteness his 
references to other books of the Old Testament, but we will give 
examples. 





esus admits | 


(6.) We take first of these, the historical books which inter- | 


vene in our Bibles between Deuteronomy and the Psalms. 
See, then, Matt. xii. 3,4. The event from whose reality our 


. Lord thus argues is recorded in the First Book of Samuel. 





See, again, Luke iv. 25—27. In these words we have authen- 


ticated, as believed by our Lord, the whole histories of Elijah and | 
Elisha, which are contained in the First and Second Books of Kings | 


respectively. Once more, in Matt. xii. 42, the history of the Queen 
of the South and her visit to Solomon is verified, and the record 
of it is in the Second Bool: of Chronicles. 

(7.) We proceed next to the Book of Psalms. 

Our Lord’s references to it are numerous, and especially it 
should be observed that, in His own most solemn hour, when He 
hung upon the Cross, He adopted and appropriated the language 
of the Psalmists ; and here, indeed, we may observe that nothing 
but a very careful examination with this view of our Lord’s 
recorded words can give any idea of the constancy and frequency 
with which, even when not quoted avowedly, the language of the 
whole Old Testament was quoted by Him virtually, and interwoven 
into all He said and did. 1t will suffice, however, in order to show 
that our Lord did testify to the Psalms as the Word of God, that 
we should mention three quotations of them which He made, and 
which aiso serve to show that he identified David as the author of 
some psalms, and asserted the true prophetical character of some 
which spoke of Himself. 

Compare Matthew xxii. 41—45 with Psalm ex. 1; Matthew 
xxi. 42 with Psalm cxviii. 22, 23; and John xiii. 18, which 
mentions, as Scripture which must be fulfilled, Psalm xli. 9. 

(8.) The Books of Solomon and some others were reckoned by 
the Jews in the same catalogue as the Psalms. Where we have no 
direct quotations from those by our Lord, they share in his 
general testimony concerning the Psalms. 

(9.) His references to the prophets are very numerous, and all in 
such terms as show that he received them as the Word of God. 

We mention some instances. 

He often quotes Isaiah as having spoken oc Him; e. g., 
Luke iv. 16—21, and Luke xxii. 37, which may be taken as 
His decision that the chapter (liii.) which Paley has chosen as his 
great example of prophecy, was, indeed, written concerning the 
Christ. 

Then, again, in Matthew xxi. 13, He quotes as authoritative not 
only Isaiah but also Jeremiah: “ It is written, my house shall be 
called the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 
The latter clause is from Jer. vii. 11. 


On one occasion He advised the Jews to “ go and learn what 
that meaneth, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’” These 
words occur in Hosea. (Compare Matt. ix. 13, Hosea vi. 6.) On 
another He warned His own disciples of what they should do 
when they saw the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet standing where it ought not. (Compare Mark xiii. 14, 
Dan. xi. 31.) He gave Jonah as a sign to the Jews, and a type of 
His own resurrection after he had been three days in the heart of the 
earth. By the mode of His great entry into Jerusalem He adopted 
the prediction of Zechariah (ix. 9) as a prophecy of Himself, and He 
quoted on the night of His betrayal the express words of the same 
prophet when he said (Matthew xxvi. 31), “ All ye shall be 
offended because of me ; for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 





and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad.” (See 
Zech. xiii. 7.) 

Not to multiply examples, He quoted Micah when He said, 
John iv. 37, “Herein is that saying true, one soweth and another 
reapeth ; ” and He declared to be fulfilled in John the Baptist the 
well-known prophecy by Malachi of the coming of Elias before the 
great and terrible day of the Lord. We will conclude our inquiry 
into our Lord’s teaching on this subject by quoting His words to 
the Jews (John v. 46, 47), “ Had ye believed Moses ye would have 
believed me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words?” We suggest that the 
converse of these words is what may now be said to some 
Christians, “If ye believe Christ ye will believe Moses, for He 
spake of him. But if ye believe not Christ’s words, how can ye 
believe Moses’s writings?” We are convinced that it is logically 
impossible to reject as of Divine character either the Pentateuch, 
the historical books of the Old Testament, the Psalms, or the 
Prophets, without refusing at the same time the teaching of Christ 
himself, and practically esteeming him an unsafe guide if nota 
false witness in the things of God. 

Bishop Colenso, as others before him, has attempted to resist the 
force of this argument. He did so in his First Part, in expressions 
which shocked many minds, and he has elaborately defended 
since what he originally wrote. But, as it appears to us, his 
attempt is a failure. We thoroughly acquit him of any intentional 
irreverence towards our Lord Jesus Christ, but we think he has 
made a great and dangerous mistake. 

Practically, his argument rests on two verses in the Gospels: 
Luke ii. 52, “ And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man,” and Mark xiii. 32, “ But of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, neither the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” 

With respect to the first of these, it is to be remarked that the 
time when our Lord is said to have “increased in wisdom” was 
not after he began His ministry, after, as man, the Holy Spirit 
had been given to Him “ without measure,” but only when He 
was a child. But all His testimony to the Old Testament was 
after the descent upon Him of the “ spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing.” There is, therefore, no sufficient reason for believing 
His manly teaching to have been erroneous merely because, when 
He was a boy, His wisdom was not erroneous (that is never said), 
but capable of increase. 

And with respect to our Lord’s declaration of His ignorance 
of the day and hour when He would come again, it appears to us 
that His confession in it that there was one thing which He did 
not know, was in fact the strongest assertion which He could have 
made of His possessing in general a knowledge above all men, and 
above that of the very angels. There is an ascending climax in 
His words, no man, neither the angels nor the Son. If it had been 
known by any man it would have been known by the angels, and 
it might have been known by them though not by any man ; if it 
had been known by the angels it would have been known by the 
Son, and it might have been known by Him though not by them. 
This one future time was not known even by Him ; the Father had 
kept it in His own power. But the events recorded in the Penta- 
teuch were past events. If even it could be proved that the angels 
who witnessed creation, and ever since have ministered to the heirs 
of salvation, are ignorant whether Moses did lead Israel out of 
Egypt and divide the Red Sea or not, even then it could not be 
argued from our Lord’s words that neither did He know, for He 
puts His knowledge above that of the angels. And much less, on 
the contrary, can we suppose that He was ignorant of what we are 
convinced they must have known. 

No doubt Bishop Colenso has been able to produce a goodly 
array of quotations from orthodox writers, both ancient and 
modern, in which they speak of some imperfection in Christ's 
human knowledge. The subject is a difficult one, for it is part 
of that incomprehensible mystery, “God manifest in the flesh.” 
The two passages which we have quoted are, however, absolutely 
the only two in the New Testament which refer to, or in any way infer 
any imperfection in our Lord’s knowledge, and it is a matter about 
which we can know nothing except that which is revealed orrecorded. 
Orthodox writers may therefore have expressed themselves on the 
subject somewhat unguardedly ; we do not say that such is the case, 
but we admit it for the sake of argument. What then? Would 
any one of the writers quoted have admitted Dr. Colenso’s doctrine 
that our Lord Jesus Christ knew no more about who the author 
of the Pentateuch was than any other educated Jew of His age? 
Nay, would they have admitted that in any item of His teaching 
our Lord was or could have been mistaken? If they would not 
(and we are sure Dr. Colenso himself dare not assert that they 
would), then his quotations from them in no way help him in 
his attempt to get rid of the force of the testimony of Christ 
to the Old Testament. The truth is, that the character which 
our Lord always claimed for Himself was that He had come 
from the Father to reveal Him to man; that He did not speak 
of Himself, but that what the Father had showed Him that 
did He speak. To suppose, therefore, not only that there may 
have been some things which as man He did not know, but 
that in things which He professed He did know, in matters 
materially affecting the laws of the religion which He came to 
establish, He was in them mistaken, is either to suppose an 
absurdity, or to deny His mission altogether. There is also another 
very important element to be taken into consideration in weighing 
the value of our Lord’s testimony to the Old Testament. The very 
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strongest testimony of all, that recorded in the last chapter of St. 
Luke, that which mentioned the books of Moses, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets; that which said they must be fulfilled, and prac- 
tically made their fulfilment in Himself the foundation of His 
Church ; that which gave a last sanction to all which He had said 
on the subject before His death in the introduction, “These are 
the words which I spake to you whilst I was yet with you ;” this 
testimony was given after His reswrreetion. We should suppose 
that no exigency of argument could lead any one who really 
believes His resurrection at all, to suppose that after it ignorance 
on matters concerning religion still attached to Him, much less to 
think that solemn statements on which He based his directions for 
the future planting and edification of His Church were mistaken. 

We now, then, sum up our argument. During his ministry our 
Lord gave unequivocal testimony to the Divine authority and 
historic truth of all the Old Testament Scriptures. He also quoted 
or referred to as the Word of God all the books of Moses, four of 
the other historical books, the Psalms, and several of the Prophets. 
He confirmed and repeated this testimony after His resurrection. 
This must settle the question as to their truth and Divine authority 
for all who are content to take Christ as their teacher. 

We have not produced this argument as thinking that any other 
line of investigation, or of really learned and candid discussion of 
particular objections, will lead to any different conclusion. Our 
previous articles have sufficiently shown our opinion to be quite 
the reverse. But, as we have before remarked, there are many 
persons who have not time or means or previous knowledge for the 


examination of minute and particular questions. They must either | 


depend upon authority or settle their minds by some general argu- 
ment, like that which we have now presented. We advise them 
to be content with the teaching of Christ, and if ever objections 
come under their notice which they cannot explain, to believe it 
more probable that there is some fallacy about these objections 
which they are not able to unravel, or some explanatory cireum- 
stances which they are not aware of, than that Jesus should have 
borne false witness concerning the things of God. Not, however, 
that we would discourage discussion where there is time and ability 
for it. There is ample room for the exercise of the highest learning 
and the most accurate critical acumen in deciding from Hebrew 
MSS., from the Samaritan Pentateuch, from the Septuagint, and 
other ancient versions, what the right text of the Old Testament 
is, and also in the removal of the interpolations of transcribers, 
and in ascertaining the true date, both of each book in general and 
also of such portions of the earlier books as have been incorporated 
into them by later writers. Learned men may and ought to give 
themselves to these investigations, but if they wish to arrive at the 
truth they must start, not from a stand-point of unbelief, but from 
one of that general belief in the Old Testament which they learn 
from the witness of One who knew better than they do. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON OF 1863. 


Musica performances of one kind or another—that is, either 
stage or concert performances—are now continued all the year 
round amongst our London entertainments, Yet the London 
musical season is specially understood to mean a period between 
the assembling and rising of Parliament, which is distinguished by 
the performances of the Italian opera and of the high class 
orchestral concerts. Before referring, however, to the operatic 
season just closed, it may be as well to glance at the principal 
musical events of the early part of the year. At the beginning of 
January Covent Garden Theatre was in the hands of the Pyne and 
Harrison English opera company, whose performances consisted 
chiefly of well-known operas by Balfe and Wallace, until February 
12th, when “The Armourer of Nantes,” by Mr. Balfe, was pro- 
duced, with but moderate success—being, as we pointed out at the 
time, an attempt in the style of the grand romantic opera, for 
which Mr. Balfe’s light and conventional manner is eminently 
unfitted. The English opera season closed on March 2st. 

Those admirable performances of classical chamber music, the 
Monday Popular Concerts, which were resumed after the Christmas 
recess, continued to draw crowds to St. James’s Hall even after 
the commencement of the Italian Operas and the Philharmonic 
Concerts. 

Among the most important of our winter concerts must be 
ranked those of the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall, the 
orchestral and choral performances at which, under Mr. Costa’s 
admirable conductorship, are unparalleled for grandeur and 

recision. Nowhere else can the sublime oratorios of Handel and 
fendelssohn be heard with such fulness and completeness of 
effect as when given by the admirably trained choristers and 
instrumentalists of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The past 
season of that institution, however, has been unmarked by any 
fresh production, or by the repetition of those special works— 
Beethoven’s and Cherubini’s great Masses,—the production of 
which in former seasons reflected so much honour on this institu- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the Sacred Harmonic Society should 
rest content with only repeating, however admirably, familiar 
works. Why is not some of Bach’s great choral music produced 
by this society ? Mr. G. W. Martin’s rival institution, the 
‘National Choral Society,” deserves praise for some very good 
performances of anne: 5 oratorios—wanting, however, a little 
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more orchestral force to balance the choral power. Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s choir has gained a special reputation, by its very refined 
and excellent performance of unaccompanied part-music. Indeed 
there is no doubt that Mr. Leslie’s concerts have had a great and 
beneficial influence on English chorus-singing in general, since it is 
rare now to hear that coarseness and vulgarity which used generally 
to characterize our choristers. 

The earliest great orchestral chamber concert was that of the 
Musical Society of London, which commenced its series of four 
performances on January 28. This society, the newest institution 
of the kind, has in five years established itself firmly in the highest 
rank by the perfection and finish of its orchestral performances. 
The band, consisting of the most accomplished instrumentalists, 
can searcely be matched in Europe for force, delicacy, and pre- 
cision. Under the careful and energetic conduct of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, this orchestra has earned a special reputation for the rare 
finish of its performances. The Musical Society also merits high 
praise for its enterprise in the occasional production of new works 
which, if in some instances not of great permanent value, are 
interesting, as affording some view of the progress of the art. 
During the present season, however, this feature has been less 
observable than usual, the only real novelty being a symphony by 
M. Silas, the merits of which were less apparent to us than they 
seem to have been to other critics. 

Following the Musical Society, the Philharmonic, under the 
conductorship of Professor Sterndale Bennett, commenced its 
fifty-first season on March 9. The orchestra, which two or three 
seasons since underwent great changes, displayed that improvement 
which was to be expected from longer association. During the 
series of eight concerts several quasi novelties were given, such 
as Beethoven’s Egmont music, a symphony by Gade, Spohr’s 
D Minor Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s “ Trumpet” overture ; 
the two last-named works, composed for the society, being but too 
seldom heard at its concerts. Indeed, there are many interesting 
works in the library of the society which might be more frequently 
given during its extensive series of eight concerts. 

The New Philharmonic Concerts, which commenced on April 15, 
have the advantage of the finest selection of orchestral performers 
that can be brought together. Like the band of the Musical 
Society, the instrumentalists consist chiefly of the members of the 
Royal Italian Opera orchestra, most of whom are accomplished 
solo players. 
art in which only long practice can give efficiency. The programme 
of each concert contained several instrumental pieces of the highest 
class ; and, although nothing positively new was brought forward, 
several works were performed which are so seldom heard as to 
have all the interest of novelty—among others, Mozart’s charming 
clarinet concerto, Schumann’s overture to “ Genoveva,” Spohr’s 
* Power of Sound,” and his symphony for two orchestras, “ Karth- 
liness and Godliness.” 

Among miscellaneous concerts, the performances of M. Thalberg, 
following up his successful reappearance last year, were the most 
interesting of the season. This great pianist still leaves all com- 
petitors and imitators at as great a distance as though twenty 
years had not elapsed since he reached the plenitude of his fame. 
In the development of the mechanism of pianoforte playing, 
M. Thalberg’s influence has been great, and will be lasting. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts, with their select and efficient band, 
under the active superintendence of Mr. Manns, have maintained 
their high character for neat and finished performance and 
interesting selection. 

Among casual performances, the reappearance of Madame Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt, and the production by her and M. Otto 
Goldschmidt of Handel's seldom-heard “ L’Allegro” and “ Il 
Penseroso,” was an event of high musical interest. 

Herr Pauer’s admirable historical pianoforte performances deserve 
most “honourable mention,” both for the original research dis- 
played in the interesting descriptive programmes and for the 
admirable versatility of style with which his illustrations were 
rendered. In imitation of these concerts, but wanting their 
historical purpose and connected interest, Mr. Charies Hallé’s 
“ Recitals” were memorable for the novelty of some of the speci- 
mens and the perfect execution of the whole. 

The great event of the season, that, indeed, which is to the 
musical world what the assembling of Parliament is to the political 
and fashionable world,—the opening of the Royal Italian Opera,— 
took place on April 7th with Auber’s “ Masaniello,” in all the 
splendour of its revival last year, but with the substitution of 
Signor Naudin for Signor Mario, and M. Faure for Signor Graziani, 
a change by no means for the worse in either instance. Signor 
Naudin, although previously heard at Her Majesty’s Theaire, 
merits special notice for the progress which he has made this season 
at the Royal Italian Opera. This gentleman’s performance of 
Masaniello was equal to that of any recent representative of the 
part ; while in several other characters, in two instances hastily 
assumed in lieu of Signor Mario, Signor Naudin confirmed the 

revious favourable impression. Among the new appearances 

{r. Gye may boast of several genuine successes—Mdlle. Fioretti, 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, and Mons. Obin are artists whose names we 
hope to see in the prospectus of next season. Of the other principal 
singers already identified with this establishment it is unnecessary to 
speak in detail. It would be superfluous here to enlarge on the merits 
of an Adelina Patti, a Miolan Carvalho, a Tamberlik, a Ronconi, a 
Faure ; or of those subordinate, but still admirable artists who fill 
the lesser characters, and by their efficiency contribute to that 
completeness which is a marked characteristic of the Royal 


Dr. Wylde has improved in his conducting—an . 
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Italian Opera performances. The magnificent orchestra of this 
establishment has acquired a European renown, due partly to the 
excellence of the artists individually and partly to that precision 
and consentaneous action derived from long training under Signor 
Costa’s admirable conducting. The chorus, too, has ripened both 
in vocal effect and in that participation in the stage action 
without which the choristers are a check rather than an 
aid to the dramatic illusion. Nineteen operas were given 
during the season— Masaniello, Puritani, Norma, Tell, Rigo- 
letto, La Traviata, Sonnambula, Il Barbiére, Don Giovanni, 
Martha, Le Prophéte, Il Trovatore, La Gazza Ladra, Robert, 
Faust, Don Pasquale, Les Huguenots, L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
and La Figlia del Reggimento. The principal novelty of the 
season was Gounod’s “ Faust,” about which much interest existed 
as the most successful work of a composer whose fame has but 
recently travelled beyond his native France. We have already 
recorded our impression of this opera as one which, with much 
refinement and elegance of style, is but a superficial rendering of a 
subject requiring a depth of thought and an analogous genius 
scarcely to be found but in a Weber or a Beethoven. The scenic 
splendour with which the work was produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera, adds another to the list of those spectacular displays which 
were unknown in this country until Mr. Gye realized that combi- 
nation of vocal excellence and stage magnificence which are 
requisite to give full effect to “ grand opera.” Mr. Beverley’s magic 
pencil and Mr. Harris’s talent for picturesque grouping, have been 
powerful aids to these results. Nor, in a general summary, should 
we omit to notice those excellent arrangements before the 
curtain, which contribute so much to the comfort and enjoyment 
of the audience, are such necessary but rare adjuncts of a refmed 
and elegant entertainment, and render this theatre special for its 
quiet, well-ordered regulations ; much of which is doubtless owing 
to the administrative talents of Mr. Gye’s chief executives, 
Mr. Pouteau and Mr. Henry Nelson. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on April 11 with “ Il Trovatore,” 
the cast including Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Alboni, Signor Giuglini, 
and Mr. Santley. On May 7 a new grand, romantic opera, “ Nicolo 
de’ Lapi,” was produced with great pretensions ; but not even the 
singing of Titiens, Trebelli, Bettini, Giuglini, Santley, and other 
admirable artists, coupled with the partial notices of friendly 
critics, could sustain the existence of this weakling beyond the 
third night. A far more justifiable, and, consequently, more 
profitable production, was Gounod’s “ Faust,” the first performance 
of which was given with a completeness and perfection that do 
honour to Signor Arditi’s ready talent as a conductor. Great as 
was the improvement of the orchestra, however, there is still room 
for further progress in refinement and delicacy, especially in 
accompaniment. The chorus, too, is susceptible of improvement, 
both in quality and quantity. ‘ Oberon,” with recitatives and 
interpolations by Mr. Benedict, as revived here in 1860, brought 
forward Mr. Sims Reeves as Sir Huon, a part in which our 
English tenor scarcely realized the anticipated effect. Mdlle. 
Titiens, however, gave a magnificent interpretation of Reiza. 
Indeed, this great artist, notwithstanding the number and the 
excellence of her coadjutors, has been the principal attraction 
throughout the season, singing with a frequency and unflagging 
energy which only such a frame, combined with such a will, could 
have achieved. Mr. Mapleson has been fortunate in some of his 
new engagements ; most especially so in the case of Mdlle. Artét, 
whose appearance in “ La Figlia” and subsequent performances 
were eminently successful. Mr. Mapleson’s company this season 
has, indeed, been especially strong in solo singers ; besides those 
already named, Malle. Volpini, Mdlle. Liebhardt, Madame Therese 
Ellinger, Madame Michal, Signor Zucchini, Signor Delle Sedie, 
and Signor Casaboni having contributed to its efficiency ; not to 
mention one or two first appearances of little ‘‘ mark or likelihood.” 
The attempt to restore the ballet to something like its former 
importance seems to have had small success—this kind of enter- 
tainment being now considered to be most in place as an incidental 
portion of a grand opera. 

With the superabundance of musical performances and the 
assemblage of first-rate artists which characterize a London season, 
it might fairly be expected that important results would be exer- 
cised on English musical art. Judging by the past, however (and 
the present offers little that is exceptional), we are as far as ever 
from anything like a national school or style of creative music. It 
certainly seems strange that a people who have achieved what we 
have in literature, science, painting, and sculpture, should be 
absolutely unrepresented in the modern schools of music ; and this, 
too, with all the advantages of the frequent admirable performances 
of the best works which London offers to a greater extent than any 
other capital. It is true English works are produced—so-called 
“English” operas appear from time to time—but in no recent 
instance has there been any work of this kind possessing one 
feature to identify it with its nationality. A collection of musical 
platitudes and conventionalisms, as much common property as the 
ordinary phrases of everyday conversation, is invested with the 
factitious importance of orchestral and stage performance—and, 
too often, an English opera, like a silly woman in a fine dress, 
has a kind of privilege to utter nonsense under the immunity of a 
glittering exterior. There are various causes in operation towards 
this result, the analysis of which would in itself require a 
long essay. One thing, however, is certain, that in music 
we are consumers rather than producers. We purchase at 
high prices the best that is to be had—we enjoy, admire, 
and attempt to imitate; but never succeed in more than the 
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faintest reflection of a foreign model. In executive art only can 
we boast of great and real progress—our orchestras, our choristers, 
our amateurs, both vocal and instrumental, are incomparably 
superior to those of only a few years since. ‘There is no question 
that the magnificent performances of the Royal Italian Opera 
band first gave a stimulus to orchestral playing, and rendered 
intolerable the lifeless and impulseless style which passed current 
not many years since. Our choral singing has undoubtedly owed 
much of its improvement and development to the influence of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society and the consequent formation of many 
private associations, and not a little to the example set by the 
refined performances of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir. The Monday 
Popular Concerts have certainly had much to do with the improve- 
ment of amateur instrumentalists. Young dilettante ladies, stimu- 
lated by the performances of Madame Arabella Goddard and 
Mr. Charles Hallé, are now accustomed to study Beethoven’s 
sonatas and Bach’s fugues rather than the flimsy and shallow 
trash which, not long ago, formed the principal attraction to the 
female musical mind. As the executive usually precedes the 
creative, let us hope that our general progress in the one respect 
may lead to such a result in the other as to associate the name of 
England with those of Germany, France, and Italy. 





MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Tue last echoes of the Royal Italian Opera have scarcely died 
away, when Covent Garden Theatre again resounds with the strains 
of an orchestra almost identical with that so recently presided 
over there by Mr. Costa. Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, which 
commenced on Monday, form the connecting link between the 
operatic and the autumn and winter season. With so magnificent 
a band, and so admirable a conductor as Mr. Mellon, these con- 
certs offer such attractions as to fill the theatre with crowds of 
those whose love for music is proof against even this exceptional 
summer heat. It is true Covent Garden Theatre, with its admira- 
ble arrangements and excellent ventilation, is more endurable 
than most other enclosed places of public resort. Mr. Mellon’s 
opening night furnished a good augury of success in the crowded 
attendance and the enthusiastic reception of the various perform- 
ances. Auber’s and Meyerbeer’s Exhibition Overtures, the over- 
ture to “Fra Diavolo,” a portion of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Weber’s “ Invitation to the Waltz,” an orchestral selection 
from “I Puritani,” various dance pieces and instrumental solos, 
besides Mdlle. Carlotta Patti’s vocal performances, combined to 
make a programme of such varied attractions as to satisfy all 
tastes. Special nights are to be devoted to the great classical 
composers. Thus Thursday was a “ Mozart” night, and on Friday 
Haydn’s “ Creation” was given. So, for the next month, music 
will still be in the ascendant, and large audiences will doubtless 
be attracted thereby, notwithstanding heat and holiday time. 








THE RECONSTITUTION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Few Parliamentary inquiries have proved so futile and barren 
in result as the various Royal Commissions directed to ascertain 
the state of the fine arts in this country, and more especially the 
position and functions of the Royal Academy of Arts. the 
national representative institute of art and artists. For more than 
a quarter of a century this has been a vexed question ; indeed, we 
may say at once that, from the very origin of the Royal Academy 
in the jealousies and petty contentions of the old Royal Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists of Great Britain, which came to a climax 
of secession in March, 1767, envy, hatred, and malice (in an artistic 
sense) have attended the otherwise extremely prosperous career of 
substantial success of which the Academy may justly boast. The 
report of the Royal Commissioners,* now just iesued, is the third 
of its kind since 1834; besides this, the subject has constantly 
been referred to indirectly by questions in the House and by Select 
Committees on “ Arts and Manufactures,” as well as those upon 
the scheme of national education which, under the head of “ Science 
and Art,” provides a very extensive and costiy system of schools 
of art. We cannot see that the Commissioners have dealt with 
the subject upon the comprehensive plan that it demanded. An 
immense mass of evidence, such as it is, has been heaped together, 
a large proportion of which is ex parte the Academy ; but when 
we come to analyze the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
we can extract but a very small modicum of improvement. 
The essence of the reconstitution proposed is contained in the 
following :— 


“ That the position of the Academy would be far better defined 
and far more satisfactory, if, instead of the present instrument of 1768, 
it rested on a Royal Charter to be granted by the Crown. 

** 2. That the Academy might be advantageously extended from its 
present number of 40 Academicans and 2 Academician engravers, to 
50 ; the additional 8 members thus to be elected being chosen in the 
first instance from the classes of architects and sculptors. 

“3. That to the 50 professional Academicians there should be 
added 10 not artists. 

«<4. That the number of the Associates should be increased at once 
to 50, with power to fix at any time hereafter a larger number, with 
consent of the Crown. (The number allowed by the ‘instrument’ 
is 20.) 





* Earl] Stanhope pong? Hon. Member of the Royal Academy as Antiquary, 
Earl Hardinge, Lord Elcho, Sir Edmund W. Head, Mr. William Stirling, Mr. 
H. D. Seymour, Mr, Henry Reeve, Mr. R. F. Sketchley (Secretary). 



































«5. That the Associates should be members of the corporate body, 
and, jointly with the Academicians, should constitute the general 
assembly. 

“6, That any Associate designed as a candidate for the rank of 
Royal Academician, should be proposed and seconded by Royal 
Academicians, and his name put to the vote at the general assembly. 

“7, That any artist for the rank of Associate should be proposed 
and seconded by Academicians or Associates, and his name put to the 
vote at a general assembly. 

“8. That in the elections no person should be deemed elected who 
has less than half the votes of the assembly present ; two-fifths of the 
assembly to be deemed requisite for a quorum. 

“9. That all voting should be open. 

“ 10. That all elections of Academicians and officers should receive 
the confirmation of the Sovereign.” 


This is undoubtedly to place the Academy on a more liberal 
basis. It introduces the principle of election by the general body, 
but this body is not composed equally of the Academicians and 
Associates, for the majority of 10 would remain with the upper 
class. Still, the associates it is provided might be increased, as 
indeed in fairness they ought to be, and they would have the power 
at least of expressing their opinion upon any point, by com- 
pelling the President to summon a general meeting, upon requisi- 
tion of “a certain proportion of Academicians or Associates.” 
What the proportion is to be is not, however, stated. 

As to the increase in the body of Associates, it seems to be an 
ample expansion for the present claims of our painters, and it 
would meet the very natural wish of many artists to receive the 
award of such a mark of esteem from their fellows. But it would 
appear more fair and just to create at once a body of Associates 
equal, or even superior, in number to the Academicians. This 
would be to allow some credit to the influence of the upper rank 
over the opinions of the lower. 

It is certainly a question whether every artist should not have 
the right of presenting himself with certain due certificates of 
study for examination by the representative body of his craft as a 
candidate for academic honours. But to talk of a university of 
art is as absurd as to ask for a university of poetry. Any artist, 
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having the merit, might then become a member of the general | 


body, though not necessarily a participator in the property of the 
Academicians and Associates, nor having the power to vote until 
attaining the higher rank. The Commissioners, while they state 
that Sir Charles Eastlake, the President of the Academy, 
suggested that the number of the Associates might be reduced 
advantageously, have not entertained the question whether a 
much wider recognition of artists should not be given than the 
thirty new Associates by the proposed charter. Of course, a 
difficulty has been felt in urging innovations upon an institation 
assuming the privileges of a private body, possessing the wealth 
and the prestige that belong to the Royal Academy; but the 
answer to this is that the Academy have accepted the conditions 
of responsibility which attach to all public bodies, occupying 
public buildings and becoming trustees for public bequests, as the 
Academy have in the case of the Chantrey and the Turner 
legacies to the nation. It is to be hoped, however, that at last the 
end has come to all influences and interests opposed to the pro- 
motion and advance of art, and that the Academy will not refuse 
the proffered charter. 

ith regard to the change from a royal instrument to a charter, 
which the Commission recommends, there are some little difficulties 


intentionally passed over as troublesome points. In the first 
place, there should be in existence, and this, strange to say, in the 
strong box of the Royal Academy, “a Royal Charter of Incorpora- 
tion of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, granted January 
26, 1765.” How this charter came into the hands of the Academy, 
and why it was so absorbed, are curious questions that we will not 
dilate upon ; suffice it to say, that not longer ago than October, 
1836, Sir Martin A. Shee, the late president, and Mr. Howard, 
then secretary of the Academy, obtained the document from the 
sole surviving member of the old rival Academy, an artist borne 
down to thedepths of want and misery in his old age. The fact is 
important, as showing that a charter was the original form of incor- 
oration; and, as the Commissioners remark, “ the ‘instrument’ 
1as none of the characteristics or incidents of a charter.” Notably, 
we should say, for example, it exempts the Aeademy from the 
power which the Lord Chancellor possesses as “visitor” in all 
chartered bodies. The old charter, which we presume the Academy 
still possesses, unfortunately did not provide any better for a liberal 
basis of election than the exclusive “instrument of the Academy ;” 
the malcontents on each side petitioned the King, and his Majesty 
patronized both their exhibitions; but the title of “ Royal” found 
more favour than the simple “Incorporated Society,’ and thus 
began the success of the existing Academy. + 
But there is another Royal Charter, which was granted to the 
Society of British Artists 10th of Queen Victoria, which is not 
referred to in the report of the Commissioners. These British 
artists are men of repute—a society founded in 1823, and among 
whom are some as able painters as ever came from the Royal 
Academy ; and, indeed, whose members frequently contribute 
works to the exhibition of the Academy,—are they to be shut out 
from the benefit of any charter now to be granted anew? The 
members of this society have maintained themselves honourably 
for nearly half a century, although having to contend against every 
possible disadvantage. In our opinion, it would be the grossest 
injustice to grant any charter which would not acknowledge their 
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right to be admitted in any reconstruction of the Royal Academy. 
It may be said that the Commissioners’ plan, by expunging the 
odious rule of the Academy which makes an artist ineligible, if he 
has exhibited at any other society, would open the door to the 
Society of British Artists if they chose to enter ; but we can 
hardly conceive how men of such acknowledged ability as Mr. 
{urlstone, Mr. Salter, Mr. Pyne, and others, could be expected to 
offer themselves as Associates. At the same time it is manifest that 
the new charter, by enlarging the number of Associates and Acade- 
micians, would completely, and, as we think, unfairly, annihilate a 
body of artists long existing under a Royal Charter. If the society 
was so recently considered worthy of the Royal Charter, it ought 
not surely to be left to die out from sheer neglect on the part of the 
power which created it. These are instances which we adduce in 
proof that the Commission has taken but a narrow and one-sided 
view of the claims of the general body of artists, and we should 
hope that the advisers of the Crown will exercise a more sound and 
just discretion in any final decision which may be come to. 
The introduction of “the lay element” into the Academy in a 
much more active form than that of the honorary professorships, 
is, in our opinion, a most excellent reform. Of course the artists 
do not think so ; but it is a result as remarkable as it is true, that 
academies have never promoted art—they have always flourished 
in exact antagonism, as it were, to art. When academies are in 
their glory, art is showing the signs of decadence. Need we do 
more than refer to the works of Academicians, and those in their 
prime, in the Exhibition of this year? Even if we consider the 
lectures of the Academicians, which might be made a most efficient 
source of art culture, it is to see that here there have been no 
successors to the discourses of Flaxman, Barry, and Reynolds. It 
isa question whether artists are the most capable of discoursing in 
the right way upon their own art. They are very generally highly 
gifted with genius, but yet very incompetent to express their 
thoughts in language, or to assume the functions of criticism in 
art. The Commissioners have no suggestions about the professor- 
ships, either as to who are to be chosen, and who are to. choose. 
So that the lectures might prove as great an absurdity as when 
Turner held the chair for so many years as lecturer on perspective. 
The Academy has contributed nothing, we may say, to the litera- 
ture of art of late years; the work here has been done by lay 
students in every direction. Indeed, we suspect the Academy has 
long been behind the age in thought and intelligence, and that the 
real progress of art has been kept up by the culture of the public 
mind. It is to the lay element that we owe that great era of 
improvement which is marked in the history of art in this country 
by the Royal Commission of Fine Arts. The painters who were 
discovered by the competitions in cartoon, fresco, and oil painting, 
were not of the Academy ; and little, indeed, has that body done 
in encouraging and forwarding the movement then begun by the 
lay element. Any efforts at promotion of the arts since that time 
have been made, not by the Academy, but by the Department of 
Science and Art, another institution which takes its rise from the 
non-professional source. As a school, the Academy is not superior 
to this department, while the higher branches of art which are the 
domain of the Academy, have yet to find an efficient exponent, 
perhaps, after all, destined to arise in the chair of the universities. 
It remains to be said of this report of the Commissioners that 
it holds out no inducement to the water-colour painters—artists 
who have carried art in this form the nearest to perfection, and 


; _ achieved an honour for English art undisputed by the world—to 
which appear to have either been overlooked altogether or | 


join in forming a national Academy of Art. How could they take 
a lower rank than Academician? Without, then, extending our 
remarks into the minor points, we submit that the present Com- 
missioners have done very little better than their predecessors, by 
the temporizing kind of policy which they have adopted towards 
the Academy, and we have shown that their recommendations do 
not meet the real exigencies of the case. 





THE ART UNION PRIZES. 


Tue Art Union is essentially a popular association in favour of 
art, or at least of pictures and works of art; it was established as 
such, and with a view to work the vein of popular taste for 
pictures, in the hopes of improving the “find,” and showing how 
For twenty-six years the society have 
been at work, rising in their annual subscriptions from £489 to 
near £18,000 (1847), and, with some fluctuation, standing in this 
year at £12,858, after having expended altogether more than 
£300,000 wpon work of art of one sort and another. ‘The society 
is not to be considered exactly in the same light as the Arundel 
or the Percy Society, even in reference to art, because it never 
pretended to be eclectic, and the basis upon which it started and 
has grown so well was a mere popular feeling, partly for art, and 
perhaps quite as much for the love of speculating for the chance of 
a £500 or £200 prize. The principle of thus patronizing artists is 
one that is adopted in France upon a much higher scale and under 
the auspices of the Government. The influence of the society in 
the promotion of art is exercised by certain commissions given to 
artists by the council, and over this the shareholders have no veto 
or choice—their privilege consists in selecting pictures from the 
Exhibitions of the year. So long as the sums allotted for prizes 
are moderate and regular, and this selection exercised, all goes 
well and fairly enough ; but when £500 or £600 are thrown into 
one chance in the shape of a large historical picture or a marble 
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statue which may not be “everybody's money,” the balance of 
patronage preponderates too much towards the council, or those 
few members of it who may be active workers. Thus, the 
£12,858. 6s. subscribed this year is distributable—to management, 
£2,708. 17s. 10d. ; to reserve fund, £321. 9s. ; to subscribers for 
selection, £4,125 ; to patronage (statues, statuettes, busts, &c., and 
engraving), £5,702. 19s, 2d. At the same time the council 
announce that they will give £600 for a life-sized figure or group 
in marble, to be competed for by sculptors. This is to carry out 
the views of encouraging art which the council began by the com- 
mission to Mr. Selous of £500 for his picture, “Queen Philippa 
interceding for the Burgesses of Calais,” and continued by that of 
£500 to Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A., in 1845, in competition for his 
statue of “ The Dancing-girl Reposing,” which is the chief prize in 
the last distribution, and a cast of which stands in the exhibition 
of the prizes for this year. We are glad to see that the council, as if 
mindful of the rather feeble condition of sculpture in this country 
just now, have thrown open the competition for the next great 
work of sculpture to artists of all nations. It should be added 
that much has been done for the encouragement of artistic design 
in the competitions, with premiums of 100 guineas for sets of 
outline illustrations of poems, the bas-reliefs, and other works of art. 
The new set of outlines, of which three are now to be seen, with the 
pictures, are by Mr. Noel Paton ; they illustrate the famous poem of 
Coleridge, “The Ancient Mariner,” and are accompanied with a 
handsomely printed copy of the poem. This is as usual the bonus 
presented to every subscriber, besides his chance of a £200 prize. 
The other objects of art provided by the council for the distri- 
bution of 1864 are porcelain busts of the Princess of Wales, 
reduced from the admirable work of Mrs. Thorneycroft ; statuettes 
in bronze, from the “ Caractacus ” of Mr. Foley, R.A. ; statuettes in 
porcelain from Mr. Durham’s pretty group, “Go to Sleep,” a boy 
with a dog ; bas-reliefs in fictile ivory, of subjects from Milton, by 
E. Wyon and R. Jefferson. 

The exhibition of the pictures chosen by the prizeholders, which 
is now open at the Gallery of the British Artists in Suffolk-street, 
Pall-mall, is decidedly one of the best ever brought together by the 
society. We may certainly perceive some considerable refinement 
in the popular taste in the choice of many excellent examples of 
landscape, and in the evident repression of the class of pictures to 
which the epithet “vulgar” applies. The selection as the two 
principal prizes, of Mr. T. Heaphy’s ‘‘ Kepler taken for an Astro- 
loger,” and Mr. Barwell’s “ A Reconciliation,” both in the Academy, 
though no indication of the popular taste, shows, nevertheless, a 
satisfactory discernment of ability ; and we may add, also for the 
same reason, Mr. Heaphy’s picture of “ Labour’s Sanctities,” a 
work in better taste than his more ambitious picture of “ Kepler.” 
Mr. Cobbett’s very pleasing picture, “ Fern Gatherers,” is one of 
the £100 prizes; Mr. Hulmes’s “Ockam, Surrey,” is another 
excellent landscape ; Mr. Tennant’s “Scene in Petersham,” the third ; 
and we ought to name with these Mr. R. Collinson’s “Summer 
Ramble,” as its merits induced Lady Briggs to add £25 to her 

rize of £75. The other two £75 prizes are good landscapes— 
Mr. Gosling’s “ Summer on the Thames,” and Mr. 8. R. Percy’s 
“Welsh Pasture, near Maentwrog.” Most of the other prizeholders 
have chosen landscapes; and in several instances considerable 
additions have been made to the sum won in the lottery, parti- 
cularly amongst the pictures of the water-colour painters, where, 
indeed, some of the best examples of that delightful art are to be 
found, by W. Bennett, Henry Warren, W. Callow, J. C. Reed, 
G. Rosenberg, C. Davidson, and other members of the water-colour 
societies. On the whole, the exhibition may fairly be said to show 
that the Art Union is fulfilling the purpose which was propos<d to 
the subscribers, certainly so far as pictures are concerned. 





SCIENCE. 








INDIAN SCENERY—THE HIMALAYAS AND 
WESTERN THIBET. 


THE second group of views, illustrative of the various territories 
of High Asia, visited by Dr. Schlagintweit and his brothers in their 
expedition to those regions, may best be commenced with the view 
of the Valley of the Sutledsch, near Rampur. The country there is 
wonderful ; the mountains rising to 15,000 and 17,000 feet, and 
having their declivities covered to the height of 10,000 feet with dense 
forests. The view represents part of the Sutledsch Valley, from an 
elevation of only 2,800 feet; but even at this height there are distant 
mountains visible, covered with snow, and from 19,000 to 20,000 feet 
above the sea. Such lofty elevations combined with deep depres- 
sions in one view is one of the marking features of Himalayan 
scenery, and is even more expressively stamped in the eastern parts 
at Sikkim and Nepal, where points of sight of ten or twelve 
thousand feet are often to be obtained whence in one view are 
embraced valleys whose floors are not more than 1,200 feet, with 
mountain peaks reaching to nearly 29,000 feet. The grandeur of 
these panoramas, too, is greatly enhanced by the wide horizontal 
range of the snow-clad chains. In the Alps the snow-peaks never 
occupy more than a fifth of the horizon ; but from favourable 
points on the Himalaya there are uninterrupted ranges of snow- 
capped peaks extending over 190°, or more than half the entire 
horizon. The parts of the mountains within the region of per- 
petual snow do not present such decided differences from the 
European Alps. The standing of the barometer and the physio- 
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logical effects of the diminished atmospheric pressure sufficiently 
tell, however, the superior elevation of the mountains; but the 
forms of the peaks and chains, the character of the glaciers, the 
steepness of the declivities, resemble the Alpine features, while 
absolute elevation cannot be appreciated by mere sight. The 
character of the rugged gorges, eaten out by the constant action of 
the river, is well conveyed in this scene, in which an abrupt and 
precipitous break in the slopes of the mountain-sides still marks 
hp former level of the valley where the cutting of the river had 
egun. 

Although the scenery might be exactly Alpine, it would be 
certainly interesting to possess views of the aspects of the highest 
mountains on the earth, for such are the Gaurisankar, 29,000 feet ; 
Dapsang, 28,278 feet; and the Kanchinjinga, 28,156 feet ; the 
highest measurements ever taken. Our desires in this respect are 
amply gratified. We have three views presenting features perfectly 
marvellous. First, Gaurisankar, or Mount Everest, in the Hima- 
laya of Nepal, taken from an elevation of 11,000 feet south-east 
of Falut, appears as a mighty massif, although in the midst of 
peaks themselves 20,000 feet in height, standing out in glitterin 
whiteness under the strong vertical rays of a tropical sun, an 
strikingly different from the summits of European mountains. The 
cirque de néve of an extensive glacier is seen on the left. 

The view of Dapsang, 28,278 feet, is not yet printed, but its form 
in outline is given in one of the seven plates of panoramic profiles 
which form a part of the geographical materials of their work. Its 
aspect is, in its upper part, not unlike that of the Finsteraarhorn 
in Switzerland, but, unlike any Alpine peak of Europe, it rises, 
nearly isolated, from a vast snow-clad plateau. 

The view of the summit of Kanchinjinga, in the Himalaya of 
Sikkim, is taken from the Singhalila ridge, at a height of nearly 
12,000 feet, in the early morning, soon after sunrise ; the high 
towering peak reflecting the glaring sunbeams, while the fore- 
ground and bold mountainous middle distance are still in shadow, 
and the valleys filled with densely rising fogs, the upper margin of 
which gives a singular reddish hue to the lower limit of snow. 
Indeed the great mass of the Kanchinjinga seems framed in 
mist, the rolling open of which has been the moment chosen by 
Hermann de Schlagintweit for his drawing ; and indeed this is 
strictly characteristic of the glaringly illuminated regions of tropical 
glaciers, the dense mists of which only momentarily open to a 
the wonderful heights they screen from ordinary view. The sketc 
was taken during the rainy season, which in Sikkim is amongst the 
most violent of any part of the earth—the rain-fall, which during 
the heaviest seasons in Europe amounts to 30 or 40 inches, is there 
over 120 inches, although this immense quantity is surpassed by 
the rain-fall in Khassia, the quantity of which would be quite 
incredible but for the confirmation it has received from most careful 
observations extended now over several years, and which show the 
extraordinary yearly quantity of 612 inches, as an average result. 

As near aspects of the Indian mountains we have many 
views of glaciers. Amongst them are the Sasser and Chorkonda 
glaciers, presenting the same features as our Alps, only larger—the 
like fissures and moraines ; while even the velocity of motion differs 
but very slightly. 

We now approach the views of a remarkable class of lakes—the 
salt, or rather saline, lakes of Western Thibet, which are found in 
considerable numbers and of varying extent. Dr. Hermann de 
Schlagintweit accounts for their saline condition in a singular but 
lucid manner, and one that, if correct, as it seems to be, is very 
remarkable. He attributes their saline condition to successive 
accumulations of the saline ingredients in the water, beginning from 
the time when the loss by evaporation in these regions gradually 
exceeded the amount replaced by atmospheric precipitation. The 
analysis he made of the nature of the saline matters contained 
in these waters, indeed, sufficiently shows that they are neither due 


' to a local solution of rock-salt, nor are they to be identified with 


sea-salt, but they are an accumulation of such ingredients as we 


| obtain by boiling down fresh water, the same effect being produced 





by allowing it gradually to reduce its volume by evaporation. That 
this is actually the case there is no doubt, when observation as 
well as theory so distinctly shows the facts. We see in the lakes 
even the marks of former water-levels, and the beds of rivers now 
dry ; the names of the lakes also in their native geographical 
terminology are often enough in allusion to it. But why they are 
drying up is another more delicate question, about which also M. de 
Schlagintweit speaks with truly scientific reserve. As particularly 
important, he draws our attention to the fact that all over Tibet a 
very great number of localities can be observed where formerly 
lakes have been stored up. They were emptied, when, by the 
gradual cutting of the rivers, their outlets reached a certain degree 
of depression. A period of swampy condition of the ground 
may next have followed. At present such beds are absolutely dry ; 
and it is evident that the few lakes remaining had the chance of 
losing gradually more and more rapidly of their water by evapo- 
tion. Now, if so, the lakes must sensibly differ in reference to 
their amount of saline matters ; the larger ones, or a group of small 
ones, within a short distance from each other, being less reduced 
by evaporation than other localities ; and, indeed, there are many 
instances most positively confirming this. To show this difference 
of exsiccation, particularly the two views of Tso Gam, in eastern 
Ladak, and Tso Mitbal, in Pangkong, united on one plate, are well 
selected, the first exhibiting the marks of successive deposits around 
the margin of the lake, corresponds to the gradual evaporation of 
the water, the former outlet of which is still visible to the right 
of the mountain in the centre; the latter, also showing that 
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originally the water reached the well-marked margin that still 
defines the height of the former level of the lake; but the 
differences between the former and actual levels are in the one case 
nearly ten times larger than in the other, and the water of the one 
is still just drinkable, that of the other absolutely unfit for the use 


of man. The animal life and vegetation in and around these lakes is | 


also very singular. The vegetation is more of a maritime, brackish 
character, and their banks are often more or less covered with 
similar plants for a considerable distance. 
more of the Junacese and the Cyperacese than of the ordinary 
Gramine. Plants of other families are very scarce, a circumstance 
of great inconvenience to travellers, who are often subject to a 


complete want of fodder for their horses and beasts of burden. | 


The fishes in these lakes, too, have all the characters of salt-water 
fish, and in spite of the most searching investigations in the 
stratified alluvial deposits of the banks and the bottoms of the 
lakes, no traces of embedded remains of any former fresh-water 
fishes could be found, while traces of crabs such as now inhabit the 
lakes were met with. 

A striking peculiarity of their waters is their transparency, due 
seemingly to the repose of the waters, the absence of any influx of 
streams, and the small quantities of earthy matter being kept 
floating by suspension. The method of testing this by Dr. H. de 
Schlagintweit was very ingenious. A flat cylindric block of white 
marble 18 inches across, fastened to a cord, was dropped in the 
water, and after having disappeared it was raised again, and the 
instant of reappearance noted. The reappearance being sudden, 
and generally, in some rather unexpected spot, greater accuracy was 
considered in this way attainable. The depth to which trans- 
parency in this way extends in the waters of the salt lakes is from 
45 to 50 feet. In the tropical seas similar depths have been 
ascertained under favourable circumstances. Experiments made 
in Alpine lakes show a maximum of only 30 feet, and the usual 
average is not more than 20 feet. The little transparency in the 
latter case is evidently caused by the considerable proportion of 
earthy matter held in suspension and brought down by the Alpine 
rivers. 

A view of the largest of these salt lakes, the Isomognalari, is 
given, as is also one of the saltest, the Isomomiri, which, too, has 
very considerable dimensions. These two magnificent panoramas 
are a part of the series of plates belonging to Vol. 1V. of the 
Results ; but as they materially complete the principal characters 
of this interesting region of the salt lakes, they may be at least 
alluded to. Far smaller, but surrounded by unexpected physical 
conditions and mountainous scenery, is the brackish lake Kiuk 
Kiol, in Turkistan, already to the north of Thibet ; it is situated 
in the region the drainage of which is discharged into the 
tributaries of Lake Lop. Its elevation is 15,460 English feet, or 
only 300 feet lower than Mont Blanc. The rocky declivities 
which surround it are covered with sand layers, that when first 
approached, except for their colour, might, without explanation, be 
mistaken for snow-fields. These sand-deposits are caused by great 
sand-storms coming from the north and north-east, across the desert 
of Gobi ; and their formation here is the more striking that the 
mountain-range of Kuen Liin, on the north of the lake, separates it 
from that desert. The lithograph of this scene is very fine, and 
the drying of the water, its former level-marks on its banks, the 
sand drifts, the scanty pasturage on its present shores, covered 
with well-worn tracks of game, and the gorge-like portals of an 
affluent rising on the northern slopes of Changehemm convey a 
vivid idea, not only of the actual scene but what is far more rarely 
seen in a picture, the indications of the physical agencies which 
have worked that scenery out—the very water looks drying up. 

The great mountain range of the Kiien-Leon was considered, 
until it was crossed by the brothers De Schlagintweit, the line of 
water-shed between India and Central Asia. They discovered, how- 
ever, that it was not the principal range but that it was bordered 
and crossed on the north by the Yarkand, the Karakasch, and the 
Keria rivers, in the same way as the Himalaya is by the Indus, the 
Satledsch, and the Dihong on the south. The main chain between 
India and Central Asia is that on which to the south is placed 
Karakorum, a mountain chain crossed in many places by com- 
mercial roads, and in which the highest passes in the world occur. 
In the principal route the Karakorum pass is 18,345 feet. Dr. 
Schlagintweit’s picture, taken near the line of water-shed, shows 
the sources of the Yarkand river in Dera Bulla. When he and 
his brother Robert arrived there, in August, 1856, after a hard 
day’s march from the northern foot of the Karakorum pass, the scene 
presented to their eyes was of a most melancholy and desolate 
description, which, however, was followed by scenes of still greater 
barrenness after leaving the valley and approaching the Kiien-Liin. 
At Dera Bulla the river, although of considerable breadth, is still 
fordable. Its bed is cut through horizontal deposits of gravel 
the walls of which rise from 30 to 50 feet. “We were surprised 
to find,” says M. de Schlagintweit, “in addition to a few isolated 
spots on its left bank covered with low carices, an arborescent 
plant of perfectly ligneous structure, which is probably an instance 
of such a growth at the extreme limit, ‘where the formation of 
woody fibre is sufficiently avanced to permit the recognition of 
annual rings of growth for a space of time extending over 
many years. This shrub, called ‘ yabagare’ by the native Turkis- 
tanis, is a sort of tamarisk, and presents the peculiar appear- 
ance of arms radiating from a central stem close to the surface of 
the ground, the branches adhering so closely to the soil as only 
to have attracted the attention of our guides, who knew of its 
existence as a precious, though at that moment an unexpected, 
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| cating this valley to be the road to Yarkand.” Two dark rocks 








fuel.” This is not, however, the highest point at which wood 
forming plants have been met with by these travellers. A year 
before they discovered on the western declivities of the Gunschan- 
gar, at 17,310 feet, similar plants, although of smaller dimen- 


| sions. But, to return to Dr. Schlagintweit’s description of Dera 


Bulla :—“ Numerous remains, the waifs and strays of caravans 
crossing the heights, skeletons and carcases of horses, nigeage, 
saddles, fodder for animals of burden, and not unfrequently the 
low temporary tomb of a Mussulman are the way-marks indi- 


are seen a little further down the stream, called the Chadartash, 
or “ Stone tents,” in allusion to their likeness to the broad dark 
wool tents in Mongolia. In the distance are dark trap mountains, 
18,152 feet in height, but rising but little above the valley, the 
river's level here being 16,883 feet. ‘As everywhere at great 
elevations,” M. de Schlagintweit remarks, “so also here the sky 
shows a dark tint, but the reddish veil along the horizon is pecu- 
culiar to the plateaux separating the chains of the Karakorum 
and the Kiien Liin regions where extreme dryness, vast sandy 
deserts, and the powerful influence of the sun’s rays on the ground 
combine to increase the quantity of solid matter suspended in the 
atmosphere.” 

Of other views in Thibet, one of Leh and one of Himis and 
another of Mangnany may be specially noticed. Leh in Ladak is 
the metropolis of Western Thibet. Along the entrance to the town 
a long prayer-wall is seen, with a road on either side, respectively 
for ingress or egress, so that the traveller may always have the 
wall on his left hand, originally to enable him the more easily to see 
and read the sentences and inscriptions engraved on the numerous 
prayer-stones in it, but at present the mere passing by on the proper 
side is considered a sufficient act of piety. The second view 
gives the Buddhist monastery of Himis. It consists of two long 
but comparatively narrow parts, the junction of which is formed 
by the principal entrance. The basement contains two floors of 
low apartments ; above these are two lofty storeys of large halls, 
some of which are inhabited by the Lamas, but the majority are 
used as repositories for their numerous and varied articles of 
worship. The projecting verandahs and balconies serve as win- 
dows, and are shaded with hangings of black cloth ornamented with 
intersecting white bands. In the outer space, shown as the fore- 
ground, two tall tree-poles are erected decorated with yak tails and 
long prayer-flags. Surrounding this space is a succession of 
covered windows, not unlike the cloisters of our cathedrals, but 
separated from although contiguous to each other. They contain 
numerous prayer cylinders, while others may be also seen in rows 
along the monastery walls. In a third view we have the interior of 
the Buddhistic temple of the monastery of Mangnang in Guari 
Khorsum. The light sheds in from a skylight or rather break in 
the flat roof upon banners or prayer-flags hung down from the 
ceiling, images, relics, anda prostrate figure in white at his devo- 
tions. The two rows of pillars which support the roof are made of 
wood, a precious material in these parts, and divide the temple 
into three compartments, of which the central one is the most 
important and occupies the largest space. The two side aisles, 
with painted walls, contain the musical instruments, various objects 
used in worship, and are the repositories of the sacred books. 
In the central compartment immediately in front of the sacred 
representation of the Buddha Sakyamuni, the image of which is 
not visible in the picture, stands the altar. The holy shrine is 
approached with the greatest reverence and is decorated with 


| many Buddhistic figures and appropriately surrounded with small 


tables on which offerings and books are deposited. To the left of 
the altar a Lama is drawn sitting on a carpet, ‘assiduously engaged 
in revolving a large prayer-cylinder. 

Now we cannot better conclude the details given of these 
various and magnificent views than by throwing a parting glance 
on the Himalayan scenery, and we have selected for this purpose 


| the brightest and most aerial of the whole series, two long 


panoramic views of the Lake and Gardens of Srinagar, Kashmir. 
It is these shores of the lake in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital that have given the fame for beauty to this country, not 
indeed by the grandness of its scenery but by its exquisite loveli- 
ness. In the northern aspect we see the gardens of Shalimar in two 
valleys cutting into the neighbouring mountains, and on a ridge 
along the shore connected by another series. These gardens date 
from the seventeenth century—the time of Shah Jehangir. The 
southern aspect presents the fort of Srinagar, erected on the moun- 
tain Takht-i-Sulaiman, and the approaches to the capital, and, in 
the far distance, rearing their heads for 15,000 feet, like lofty blue 
clouds, are the Pir Pinjal mountains. Under the surface of the 
shallow lake, whose waters are of a brilliant blue and of surprising 
purity, waves a green carpeting of weeds, but the most singular 
and striking objects are the numerous “ rahds” or floating gardens. 
These objects are much less poetical than might be imagined, being 
simply rafts covered with earth and fixed to the ground by poles. 
They are used solely for horticultural purposes ; but as a part of 
the landscape their effect is extremely picturesque. 








PLANETARY ATMOSPHERES. 


M. Seccut, the Director of- the Observatory at Rome, has beer 
making spectral analyses of the light of the various planets for the 
purpose of determining the existence or absence as well as the 
nature of any atmospheres around them. The instrument used 
was a pocket spectroscope applied directly to the eyepiece of the 
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great equatorial of Merz, to which M. Jansen, who has taken part 
in these observations, added a reflected scale to determine the 
positions of the rays, and a plate of reflecting crystal before the 
opening for the light of a candle or salted alcohol to obtain a fixed 
point for the determination of the lines. The results stated are 
that numerous observations and drawings made on different 
evenings of Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, and Mars show that in the 
light reflected by those stars there exist not only the lines proper 
to the direct solar light, but that some of them are enormously 
strengthened and dilated by their atmospheres acting in the same 
manner as our terrestrial atmosphere does on the solar spectrum. 
In short, that the spectra of these planets are of the same kind as 
the terrestrial atmospheric spectrum, with the difference that cer- 
tain rays are more absorbed than by the terrestrial atmosphere 
itself, so that these bands are darker, especially in Saturn. To 
demonstrate this decomposition M. Secchi first made a very careful 
study of the terrestrial atmosphere, and then proceeded in the 
like manner and with the same instrument to examine the planets. 
Taking off the small lens, which is of no use in these studies, 
for it enfeebles the light, and observing by the naked eye 
through the spectroscope when the sun is high and near the meridian 
the light reflected from a sufficiently white surface, such as a wall or 
a sheet of paper, the very fine rays of the sun are seen very 
distinctly. If the spectroscope be directed towards the distant 
horizon these lines are seen to be enlarged, especially in the 
regions of the red and yellow, and bands also appear which were 
not to be seen before. By changing in this way alternately the 
direction of the instrument from the paper to the air, we can make 
ourselves familiar with the lines and bands, and recognize those 
additional ones which belong to the terrestrial atmosphere. To 
determine whether the planets have these lines, it is sufficient to 
merely apply the spectroscope to the telescope, when we readily see 
large bands near Fraunhofer’s B and C, and near the double line p, 
completely resembling those of the terrestrial atmosphere. This 
observation becomes very clear and conclusive, if the moment is 
chosen when the moon is near the same elevation, and can be 
observed at the same time. By directing the telescope alternately 
towards the moon and towards the planets, the enormous difference 
of their spectra is apparent, for that of the moon has the solar 
lines very fine, and if there be any atmospheric effect it is very 
feeble and imperceptible ; while, on the contrary, in the planets 
we see large bands in the places of the lines looking like veritable 
black threads when the atmosphere is tranquil. 

The deductions from these experiments are that the moon 
has no atmosphere, or so little that its effect is barely sensible, 
and requiring the most delicate means for its detection, while the 
planets certainly have atmospheres which in composition are not 
very different from our own. ‘The existence of atmospheres 


| 
| of subscription, as will no longer compel clergymen and graduates 


to declare their approbation of every line and letter of the Prayer- 


| book.” 


It is believed that the opinions of a large proportion of the clergy 
are represented by the subjoined memorial, which had received the 
approval of several influential persons, but which, on the publication 


| of the Bishop’s letter, it was not thought necessary to proceed with. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
13, Warrington-terrace, Maida-hill West. SAMUEL MINTON. 


[We shall most willingly admit communications of this kind, 
bearing upon any branch of the subject of Church Reform, which is 
to be discussed by us in a series of articles, beginning on Sept. 5th, 
according to the announcement in another page. The memorial referred 
to by Mr. Minton will be dealt with in its turn, as well as the address 


| upon the Burial Service, forwarded by “ Kingtonius.’’ ] 


around them indeed was not previously doubtful, but the value of | 


these experiments is that they give us a clue to their composition. 
M. Secchi considers the absorption of the rays to be principally due 
to watery vapour, and gives as the reasons for this conviction that 
when the atmosphere is dry and of a deep blue, and the wind 
north, these atmospheric bands cannot be seen at the zenith, and 
scarcely even at the horizon ; the intermediate band named C 6 
by Brewster, indeed not being Visible. On the contrary, on days 
of great humidity and white and vapoury atmosphere, these bands 
can be distinctly seen not only at the horizon but fora considerable 
height above it ; and on misty and foggy days the same bands may 
be actually seen at the zenith itself. M. Secchi has also observed 
them in moonlight during vapourous conditions of our air. Watery 
vapour, therefore, we may presume, exists in the atmosphere of the 
planets, and Saturn, which is surrounded by a dense atmosphere, 
should therefore on this supposition absorb more than any other 
planet the band C. In the spectrum of this planet, as also in that 
of Jupiter, M. Secchi has accordingly detected near the borders of 
their discs the Brewster band C 6. 








Tue Report of the Experimental Cotton Cultivation in British 
Burmah for 1862-63 states that, near Nyoungheebin, on the banks of 
a river, four acres were cleared of elephant grass in May, and 
three and a half acres sown with New Orleans and Egyptian, and 
half an acre with Sea Island seed. The Sea Island crop failed. The 
produce of the other sowings was 204 Ib. of clean cotton after ginning. 
The cotton is considered better than the samples grown last year. 


AN unsuccessful attempt was recently made to sound the Falls of 
Niagara. An iron weight of ten pounds was let fall from a height 
of 225 feet. It struck the surface fairly with the point, but was not 
out of sight for a second, skipping like a chip on the surface. The 
velocity of the iron, when striking, must have been equal to 124 feet 
per second, and its momentum 5,000 pounds. This will give some idea 
of the strength of the current beneath the falls. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a misapprehension, which has | 
not unnaturally arisen in some minds, that all the clergymen who | 


signed the recent address to the Bishop of London, are opposed to any 
relaxation of the existing subscriptions? This is sufficiently disproved 
by the fact that some of them are supporters, and two or three of them 
actually on the council, of the Liturgical Revision Association ; which 
has put forth, as one of its objects, “such an alteration in the forms 











THE ANCIENT BOAT IN GIGGLESWICK TARN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—I notice in your paper of July 25 a paragraph about an 
ancient boat lately found in the (second) draining of land formerly 
covered by Giggleswick Tarn. 

Doubtless it is to be hoped that some good antiquarian will give us 


| an accurate account of it. 


Meanwhile I should be glad to have the opportunity, through your 
columns, of making some remarks on this boat. 

1. The dimensions are—length, 8 feet 6 inches “ over all ;” depth, 
1 foot 6 inches; width, 2 feet. 

2. The wood may have been oak, but to me it seems more like ash. 
Of course in such relics (as in the old wooden church of St. Edward, 
near Chipping-Ongar, in Essex) it is hard to judge. 

3. If the hole at one end was for steering or sculling, it is not easy 
to see either how the boat was kept afloat or why a plug was needed 
for the hole. Most old trees are faulty at the butt end, and any part 
of the wood decaying would require such a plug as we find here. 

1. The so-called ‘* wings,” which seem an object of some curiosity, 
are after all not unlike what any one may see in the most advanced 
specimen of rowing-boat of modern days. I speak under correction, 
alluding to the eight-oared outriggers for the annual University boat- 
race for example. Perhaps they served the same purpose. 

5. The “anchor” will probably interest an antiquarian most, 
being, I believe, unique. That it should have been used as an 
anchor is only less incredible than that it should have been of any 
other use. 

6. The boat was found with its bottom five feet below the surface of 
the land, and had apparently been purposely sunk in the tarn, as a 
stone was found in each end. 

7. That the boat is flat-bottomed is surely no more proof that the 
tarn was shallow than its short proportions are evidence that the 
tarn was narrow. 

I beg you to excuse the length of my letter, and remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. M. 

August 5th, 1863. 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


Tire subject of Church Reform becomes every year more pressing, 
and the extent to which it has engaged the attention of Parliament 
during the late session shows that it cannot be much longer de- 
layed. Indeed, that change of some kind is imminent, seems to be 
admitted on all sides. The question is, Shall reform proceed 
from within or from without; from the friends of the Church cr from 
her enemies ? With the view of elucidating the difficulties which sur- 
round the subject, and discussing such reforms as will effect 
the most good with the least disturbance to the fabric of the Church, 
a series of articles will be commenced in THE LONDON REVIEW on 
Saturday, the 5th of September. 

The series will be thoroughly practical, and will embrace, amongst 
others, the following topics :— 

PREACHING AND RetiGiovs Instrvc- 
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Tue Law or Srmoyy. Tus MANAGEMENT oF Cuvurcn Pro- 
Tue |$$=EccLEsrIaSTICcAL Comwmis- PERTY. 


SION. Tus Drviston oF Parisnes. 

The aim will be, whilst respecting the rights of private property and 
existing vested interests, to suggest (with a view to their gradual in- 
troduction) such changes as will render the Church of England a 
truly national institution, suited to the requirements of the age, and 
powerful to promote the interests of religion. 
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Politics, Society, Piterature, Art, & Seience. 








Price 4d. Stamped, 5d. 

Tur LONDON REVIEW is published on Faripay, in time for 
the Evening Trains and Post and may be obtained at all Railway 
Bookstalls, and of all Booksellers and Newsagents throughout the 
kingdom. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Post-free (payable in advance), & oe 4d, 
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A single copy sent post-free on receipt of 5 postage stamps. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Strand Office, to 
J. K. Suarpe, Publisher and Manager. 


THE LONDON REVIEW (established in 1860) comments, in a 
liberal and independent spirit, on public affairs and the incidents of 
social life, presents miscellaneous articles of instruction and amuse- 
ment, reviews all the new books, criticises works of Art, and reports 
the contemporary progress of scientific discovery and invention. 


In this journal each member of every educated English family may 
find the subject which specially interests him discussed in a genial and 
intelligent spirit. 

Its contents embrace so large a field, and are written in sucha style 
that, whilst they commend themselves to a refined literary taste, and 
to highly-cultivated minds, they are yet attractive to all ranks and 
classes of society. 

In Politics it is the organ of no party. It professes a liberal, but 
yet a constitutional, policy. It advocates the reform and enlarge- 
ment, not the revolutionizing, of our institutions. It would preserve 
peace with other countries, but maintain the honour of our own. It 
would promote, by all legitimate means, the extension to all nations 
of the blessings of constitutional government. 

In ecclesiastical affairs, it maintains the principles of the Established 
Church, and seeks to extend the influence of the Church, and to adapt 
it to the wants of the population and of the age; but it does this in 
a friendly spirit towards other denominations. 


THE LONDON REVIEW heartily allies itself with all judicious 
efforts for ameliorating the condition of the poor, whether physically, 
morally, intellectually, or religiously. 

It engages in the investigation of all those matters which are the 
common or debateable ground between the domains of Revelation and 
Science ; but it does so in a reverent manner, with an unprejudiced 
desire to arrive at the truth, and from the stand-point of a sincere 
belief in Scripture, and of a conviction that its authority will not be 
impaired, but that its meaning will be elucidated, by the progress of 
scientific knowledge. 








All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. J., 10s. ; Vol. I7., 138. ; Vol. III., 16s. ; Vol. 1V., 168.; Vol. V., 
16s.; Vol. VI. (including the issue January to June, 1863), is now ready 
price 10s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, may 
also be had. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE, 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 


Contents or No, 162, Avaust 8, 1863:— 


France and Poland. History of Christian Names. 

The Capture of Nana Sahib, Sir Everard’s Daughter. 

War Clouds in the West. Home Walks and Holiday Rambles. 
Denmark and Germany. Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch, 
The Last of the Swinfen Case. Article VI. 


The Seaside Sacrifice, Finxz Arts :— 
Post-oflfice Business. Mr. Hamerton’s Pictures 
Some Recent Cases of Seduction, Music ‘ 
Shot and Shell. mix 

SCIENCE :— 


The Maharanee Chunda Kour, 

Exeursion Trains. 

Failures on the Stock Exchange. 
Revixrws :— 

Washington Irving. 

Phillipps on Jurisprudence, 


The Archeologists at Rochester. 
Indian Scenery—Ceylon and Southern 
India, 
| Pedigree Wheat. 


List of New Publications for the Week. 
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4 LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS 

EVERY EVENING.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 
Vocalist, Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI. Band of 100 performers. Solo Performers, 
Messrs. Carrodus, Viotti Collins, H. W. Hill, Pollitzer, and M. Richard. Messrs. 
Doyle, H. Webb, G. Collins, Paque, R. 8. Pratten, Berry, Bonisseau, Barret, 
Nicholson, Crozier, Lazarus, Hausser, J. Winterbottom, Wotten, C. Harper, 
T. Harper, W. Winterbottom, Hawkes, Healy, Hughes, and Levy. 

Pianoforte Accompanyist, Mr. John Hill. M. Lotto, the celebrated Polish 
Violinist is engaged, due notice will be given of his first appearance. 

On Thursday next, August 20, a MENDELSSOHN NIGHT. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 





JOLYTECHNIC.—Parron: His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
OF WALES.—Professor Pepper's adaptation of Mr. Dirck’s Ghost Illusion, 
Saturday at 4and 8 ; and every other day at 4 past 1 and8. Von Weber's Grand 
Opera of “‘ Der Freischutz.” Engagement of Mdile. Cavalho for her new Vocal, 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment. Herr Susman’s remarkable 
imitations of birds and animals. Entirely new series of dissolying views of Poland 
and the Poles, with Lecture by J. Millard, Esq., describing the Rights and Wrongs 
of that Country. Pneumatic Wonders by J. L. King, Esq. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE.—THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, to be held at NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON TYNE, 26th AUGUST, 1863. 

The ae of the British Association for the Advancement of Science for this 
year will be held at Newcastle-upon Tyne, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the 26th of AUGUST next, under the Presidency of Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
C.B., &e. 

On this occasion it is expected that many of the Corresponding Members of the 
Association (to all of whom invitations have been sent) and a large number of 
British Members will be present. 

Invitations have been accepted to visit the Lead Mines of W. B. Beaumont, Esq., 
as well as the Cleveland Iron districts at the request of the Corporation of Mid- 
dlesbro’. The Mayors of Sunderland and South Shields have kindly expressed a 
desire to receive, and assist in promoting the views of such Members as may visit 
their respective Boroughs. 

Excursions “have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes—the Cannobie 
Coalfield—and the necessary means taken to secure ready access to all the leading 
Mining and Manufacturing Establishments of the district, embracing, in addition 
to Mines of Coal, Iron, and Lead, very extensive works for the production of 
Chemicals, Machinery, Glass, Iron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 

The time appointed for the Meeting is thought to be convenient for Members of 
the Foreign and British Universities, and the facilities for travelling to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, especially from the Continent of Europe, are now very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert themselves to make the visit of 
their Associates both agreeable and satisfactory, and it is expected that the 
gathering at Newcastle-upon-Tyne will be great in numbers, and of unusual 
interest. 

Communications intended for poreestation to any of the Sections may be addressed 
to the Local Secretaries, and should be accompanied by a statement whether the 
author will be present, and on what day of the Meeting, so that the business of the 
sections may be properly arranged. 

As the objects of the Association are especially scientific, papers on History, 
Biography, Literature, Art, &c., are necessarily inadmissible. 

Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on payment of £10. Subscriptions 
for New Members, £2 for the first year; Subscriptions for Old Members, £1 ; 
Payments of Associates of the Meeting, £1; Ladies’ Tickets (obtained through a 
Member), £1. 

Names of Candidates for admission are to be sent to the Local Secretaries. 

For any further information respecting the local arrangements, lodgings, or 
other matters, application may be made to the Local Secretaries, and tickets will be 
issued to the Members on mi or pe to enable them to travel to and from the 
Meeting for one fare over the chief railways. 

A. NOBLE, 
R. C. CLAPHAM, 
A. H. HUNT, 


Secretaries’ OFFices: 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Westgate-street. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 





Local Secretaries for 
the Meeting in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE.—The next MEETING will be held at NEWCASTLE- 

UPON-TYNE, commencing on Wednesday, AUGUST 26th, 1963, under the 
Presidency of Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, accompanied 
by a statement whether or not the Author will be present at the Meeting, may be 
addressed to G. Griffith, M.A., Assistant General Secretary ; or to Captain Noble ; 
Augustus H. Hunt, Esq.; R. C. Clapham, Esq., Local Secretaries, Westgate- 
street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, M.A., F.R.S., 
General Treasurer. 


19, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, London, 8.W. 








RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, &c. 

An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of ALABASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, 

and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by 
J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 
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